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THE PERILOUS BRIDGE AND HUMAN AUTOMATA 


It is unnecessary to add further support to the convincing evi- 
dence which has already been presented * for the non-Celtic origin 
of the Perilous Bridge, but for the sake of completeness, if for no 
other reason, I should like to call attention to an interesting refer- 
ence which I have not seen cited in this connection, although it 
must be cited, a reference which, occurring where it does and 
when it does, shows conclusively that the bridge had made its way 
into popular story many years before the earliest reference to it in 
any Celtic tale, and from some source which clearly wus not Celtic. 
William of Malmesbury (Gesta Regum Anglorum 11, 170, ed. 
Stubbs, Rolls Series, 1887), records a story told to him in his child- 
hood by a monk of Guienne. This monk, at the age of seven, had 
made his way into Italy, and hearing there a story of the treasures 
of Octavian, which were said to be buried in a certain hill, joined 
a party “ praedandi seu videndi studio.” Many men had lost their 
lives in the attempt to visit this subterranean treasure-house, and, 
in order to escape their fate, these adventurers adopted the device 
of Dedalus “ qui Theseum de labyrintho filo eduxit praevio.” They 
fastened a string to the opening of the cave and, holding fast to this 
string, advanced cautiously into the bowels of the hill. Thick dark- 
ness was over all, bats flew from the dark recesses into their faces; 
the path, which was strewn with the bones of those who had come in 
hope but could not make their way out, was narrow, and on one side 
of it ran a dreadful river. Finally they came to a quiet pool, the 
water of which gently lapped the shore, and across this pool was a 


*Cf. Patch, PMLA. xxxtm (1918), 601 ff., and the authorities quoted 
by him. 
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bridge of brass. On the other side were seen golden steeds of won- 
drous beauty, their riders all of gold, and they determined to carry 
off “ aliquam splendidi metalli crustam.” When one of them, how- 
ever, tried to cross the bridge, straightway, “ quod mirum auditu 
est, illo depresso, ulterior elevatus est, producens rusticum aereum 
cum aereo malleo, quo ille undas verberans, ita obnubilavit aera ut 
diem caelumque subtexeret; retracto pede, pax fuit.” They gave 
up their attempt, therefore, and guided by the thread retraced their 
' steps. 

Stories of the fabulous wealth of Rome which lay buried in its 
ruins and in its tombs were current ? as early as the fifth cen. A. D., 
at least, and the popular fancy, quickened by tales brought from 
eastern lands to Sicily, and to Naples and other ports, soon con- 
structed great cities beneath the earth in which were magnificent 
palaces filled with gold and precious stones, and guarded by demons 
in one form or another, or, as in our story, by automata. Thus, 
Conrad of Querfurt * records a Neapolitan tale of the treasures of 
the seven kings which were buried in the bowels of a hill, treasures 
“quos daemones * custodiunt in aereis imaginibus inclusi diversas 
terribiles imagines praetendentes, quidam arcu tenso, quidam gladiis 
comminantes.” Similarly in the Gesta Romanorum, ch. 107 (Oes- 


Cf. Graf, Roma nella Memoria e nelle Imaginazioni del Medio Evo, 
I, 152 ff. 

* Epist. ad Arnoldo di Lubecca, in Leibnitz, Script. rerum Brunsv. U, 
698, cited by Graf, op. cit., p. 160. 

*The folk of Italy had long been familiar with stories of these demons 
which guarded treasure as is shown by a reference in Petronius, ch. 38, 
to the “ incubones,” who wore caps which, if a person could once obtain, 
gave him power over them and their gold; cf., also, Porphyrio on Horace, 
Serm. 11, 6, 13, who tells a story of a peasant who had continually prayed 
to Hercules for wealth; Hercules took him to Mercury and had the latter 
disclose to the peasant a buried treasure; this the peasant dug up and 
with it bought the farm on which he had been a laborer. There is a curi- 
ous reference in Plautus, Aulularia, 701, to the “Pici” (woodpeckers) 
“qui aureos montis colunt.” In iike manner the sources of the Nile were 
thought to be guarded by demons according to Philostratus, Vita Apollonii 
Tyani v1, 26, 3, and very naturally these demons turn up later in accounts 
of journeys to the marvellous lands of the East. Thus a certain Hierony- 
mus (5th cen.) writes to a friend of his voyage to India, “ ubi nascitur 
carbunculus—montesque aurei, quos adire propter gryphos et dracones et 
immensorum corporum monstra hominibus impossibile est”; Migne, Pat. 
Lat., 22, pp. 1073. 
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terley), is a story of a certain clerk who, by solving the riddle of a 
statue which stood “in civitate Romana” with the right arm ex- 
tended and bearing the inscription “ percute hic,” discovered a 
stairway leading down into the earth. He descended these stairs 
and found himself within a noble palace, in the hall of which he 
saw a king and queen and many lords and ladies sitting at a table, 
dressed in splendid raiment, adorned with precious stones. In a 
corner was a carbuncle, the brilliant rays from which gave light to 
the hall, and opposite the carbuncle was a youth holding a bow with 
its arrow pointed directly at the jewel. Not a word did any of these 
persons speak to the youth, and when he approached them, he found 
that they were stone. He determined to take with him some object 
which would serve as token of his adventure, but as soon as he took 
from the table one of the golden utensils, the statue which was 
standing in the corner shot the arrow at the carbuncle, shattered it 
to pieces, and immediately “tota aula facta est sicut nox tene- 
brosa ”; the youth was unable to find his way out and “in eodem 
palacio misera morte mortuus est.” 

From these stories, and there are many more like them, we may 
conclude that before the twelfth century (William was born about 
1100) the folk of Italy were no strangers to tales of marvellous 
palaces situated under hills, inhabited by people of stone or gold, 
lighted by the rays from some brilliant gem, and guarded by au- 
tomata which, by one means or another, prevented the one who 
chanced to make his way thither, from carrying off any of their 
wealth. Some such tale,—it may have been the very one preserved 
in the Gesta=—William of Malmesbury, in the chapter preceding 
that from which I have quoted, connects with the famous Gerbert, 
Pope Sylvester II. He it was, according to William, who solved 
the riddle of the statue, made his way, with one companion, into the 
golden palace, beheld its many wonders, and the brilliant gem which 
“parvus inventu tenebras noctis fugabat,” saw the figures rush to- 
ward them when they reached out their hands to touch any object, 
saw the bowman shoot his arrow when his companion took a knife 
from the table, and was only able to save himself and his companion 
by making him throw the knife back. 

It is very evident that, although the matter of such stories is the 
natural product of the fancy of the Italian folk, living as they did, 
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among the ruins of a mighty civilization, many of the details 
which adorn the tales are of extraneous origin, chiefly oriental. The 
reader of the Arabian Nights will readily recall many similar tales 
of wonderful cities and palaces both on and under the earth, ten- 
anted by men of wood or stone, as, for example, the tale of the 
Third Lady of Bagdad, (Burton, 1, 104) ; of statues which bear in- 
scriptions containing the key to some riddle, as in the tale of The 
City of Brass, (Burton, v1, 95 ff.), of demons or automata which 
protect hidden treasures, as in this same tale, (Burton, vi, 115, 
118),° and of a wonderful gem the brilliant rays from which illu- 
mine the palace, as in the former tale, (Burton, 1, 166).’ The de- 
vice of the thread in the monk’s story to William may have been 
suggested, as he says, by the Theseus-Ariadne story, but it occurs, 
also, it may be noted, in the version of the Alexander romance con- 
tained in the Talmud, Tractat Tamid, fol. 31 b; Alexander is told 
by the wise men of the South that he cannot make his way into 
Africa because the Mountain of Darkness bars the road; he tells 
them that he must go, and they then bid him fasten one end of a 
ball of string to the entrance of the mountain and, as he makes his 
way forward, to keep firm hold on the string. 

In various versions of the Alexander story we find, also, other 
features of our monk’s tale. In the letter of Alexander to his 
mother Olympias,® we read that after he and his army arrived at a 
sea of honey-sweet water, a fish is caught in the belly of which was 
a stone of such remarkable brilliance that Alexander used it to give 


* Such tales are still current especially in Sicily; ef. Pitré, Tradizioni 
Siciliane, xvi (Usi e Credenze tv, 369 ff.). Interesting is the tale reported 
on p. 393 which tells of a treasure hidden within a mountain guarded by a 
marble statue holding in its hand an enormous mace,—the descendant, it 
may be, of the “rusticus ” of William’s story. 

* Cf. the automatic archers in the supplemental tale of Joodar of Cairo, 
quoted by Clouston, “On the Magical Elements in the Squire’s Tale,” 
Chaucer Society, Second Ser., p. 304. 

*This is common; cf. Burton, vi, 114, and Supplemental Nights, rv, p. 
354; here the gem is found in the belly of a fish, a motif found in the 
Talmud, Schabbath 119 a, and in the Midrasch; cf. Kéhler, Kl. Schr. u, 
209; cf. the story of Charlemagne’s ring, Paulus Diac., Liber de episcopis 
Mettensibus, Mon. Scrip. Germ. 11, 264, the reference in the Alexander 
romance, cited below, and the ring of Polycrates, Herodotus, mr, 41 ff. 

* Edition of Miiller, section 38. Cf. Crane, Rom. Rev. rx (1918), 129 ff., 
for an excellent bibliography on this subject. 
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light at night, and in the French version ° of the romance we have 
a description of two golden automata which, with great maces in 
their hands, defend the bridge over which Alexander has to make 
his way. Although this may be the first reference to two automata 
“ defending the entrance to something,” *° our story in William of 
the one automaton, who with his mace defends the bridge, antedates 
it by at least fifty years. The latter story, or some version of it may 
well, indeed, have suggested the conception to the French poets, but 
this oriental matter was apparently common property during the 
twelfth century and perfectly familiar to them; compare, e. g. the 
two automata which guard the tomb that Alexander erected over 
the Admiral," with the two automata which guard the dead maiden 
in the story of the City of Brass.7* It would seem, also, that the 
story which William tells of Gerbert, containing the episode of the 
archer and the brilliant carbuncle, suggested to the author of 
Enéas ** the figure of the archer and the lamp which he puts over 
the grave of Camilla. William, writing during the early years of 
the twelfth century, was surely not the only one who had heard this 
story, for the version in the Gesta Romanorum, to which I have re- 
ferred, concerning as it does a nameless clerk, must have been cur- 
rent, as Graf notes (I. c. p. 164), before the story could have been 
attached to Gerbert. There is, however, the possibility that Byzan- 
tine romances may have furnished these automata to the French 
poets; it is interesting, at any rate, to find a figure very similar to 
this archer in the Greek romance. of Eumathius, (twelfth cen- 
tury).** The author describes as follows an ordeal for virginity 
practiced in a famous temple of Artemis in the city of Artycomis. 
In the middle of this temple is a large golden statue of Artemis, 
holding in her hand an outstretched bow; between the feet of the 


*Lambert li Tors et Alexandre de Bernay, edited by Michelant, Stutt- 
gart, 1846, p. 343. On these and similar automata in French romance, cf. 
Bruce, “ Human Automata in Classical Tradition and Medieval Romance,” 
Mod. Phil., x (1913), 511 ff. 

* Bruce, l. c., p. 518. 

*% Michelant, p. 445; Bruce, p. 518. 

* Arabian Nights, tr. Burton, vi, 115. 

** Ed. Jacques Salverda de Grave, Halle, 1891, vs. 7691 ff. The figure 
occurs also in versions of the Virgil story; cf. Bruce, p. 516, n. 2, and 
p. 521. 

“Ed. Le Bas, in Erotici Scriptores, Didot, 1885, bk. vm, 7. 
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statue issues a spring, flowing like a river, the waters of which make 
a mighty noise and seem to the eyes of the beholder to boil. Into 
this spring is cast the maiden whose chastity has been questioned, 
her head crowned with laurel; if she is a virgin, Artemis does not 
shoot her bow, the waters of the spring lie quiet, and the maiden 
floats gently on the surface, the crown still fast upon her head. If, 
however, love has robbed the maiden’s flower, straightway Artemis, 
the virgin goddess, pulls taut her bow, the arrow threatens to fly at 
the guilty girl who, in fear of it, hides her head beneath the waves, 
and the tossing waters carry off the crown. Eumathius owed the 
suggestion for this oracle, as he owed much else, to the romance of 
Achilles Tatius who, in vit, 6 (Hrot. Script. p. 117), describes a 
similar ordeal at Ephesus. Here there was a famous cave at the en- 
trance to which hung Pan’s pipe, the syrinx. The girl under sus- 
picion would enter the cave, the doors would be closed, and, if she 
was innocent, the sweetest harmony would come forth from the 
pipe,—because, mayhap, Pan himself played upon it;—the doors 
would then open of their own accord, and the girl would be seen 
wearing a crown of pine. If, however, she was guilty, the pipe was 
dumb, and instead of harmony, there would come from the cave the 
sound of lamentation ; in such an event, the spectators would hastily 
withdraw, and the priestess of the cave, when she entered it three 
days later, would find the pipe lying on the ground, but the woman 
was seen no more. 

These two passages, taken together, present a striking analogue 
to the description of the two statues, one of gold, the other of silver, 
which in Li Livre de Caradoc,” stand at the entrance to Alardin’s 
tent: “ Ens en sa main tenoit un dart, / Ja n’i veist entrer vilain / 
Ne le ferist trestout a plain; / Et lautre ymage qui tenoit / La 
harpe une costume avoit: / Puciéle ne s’i puet celer;/ Qui ensi se 
face apiéler / Por oec que soit despucelée,/ Tantos come vient a 
Ventrée / La harpe sone la descorde; / De la harpe ront une corde.” 
We cannot assume, of course, that we are dealing here with direct 
borrowing, but we are dealing, it seems to me, with traditional 
matter. 

There were many possible sources, therefore, both in the written 


* Conte del Gral, 13353 ff., Potvin, Perceval li Gallois, m1, 117 ff.; cf. 
Bruce, l. ¢., p. 519. 
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record and in popular story, whence the medieval writer may have 
drawn his idea of such automata, and how prevalent the idea was 
the investigation of Professor Bruce shows. This investigation 
should be made exhaustive, however, in the field both of classical 
and of medieval literature,’* for in the medieval Itinera, Chron- 
icles, Lives of the Saints we are likely to come upon many a 
tale straight from the heart of the folk. Such is the tale which the 
monk told to William, and it is important from several points of 
view. First, it shows us that Italy, especially South Italy, the in- 
heritor of classic tradition and the recipient of stories from the 
East owing to its close connection during the centuries with races 
of oriental stock, was the center from which spread tales of all 
sorts; secondly, it illustrates one way, at least, in which these tales 
spread, for William’s monk had many a brother just as romantic 
and far-travelled as himself; and, thirdly, it furnishes us convinc- 
ing evidence that a story, in which were combined features dear to 
the heart of the Celtic folk-lorist and cited by him time and time 
again as proof of the working of the Celtic fancy, was current 
among the folk of Italy before 1100 A. D., and had reached Eng- 
land by the first decade of the twelfth century. 

It does not follow, however, that these features made their way 
into literature from this story, for there were other possible chan- 
nels. The Norsemen, in whose mythology the perilous bridge, at 
least, is no stranger,’ may have brought it both to France and to 
Ireland; its appearance in our Italian story, on the other hand, 
seems to be too early, if William is telling the truth, to have been 
the result of the influence of Norse settlements in South Italy. 
Then again, we must reckon with the influence of the Jews, large 
numbers of whom had settled in Gaul since the fifth century, nor 
must we forget that, beginning with the seventh century, the influ- 


* Cf. for example, the two dogs of gold and silver which stand at the 
entrance to the palace of Alcinoos in Homer, Odys. vu, 91, the tripods of 
Hephaistos in Iliad, 18, 376, and the many similar self-impelled utensils 
which Apollonius saw among the Hindoos, Philostratus, vita Apol. 3, 27, 13 
5, 12. According to Aristotle, de Mirabilibus Auscultationibus 175, on the 
altar of Artemis Orthosia stood a golden bull which emitted a sound 
whenever any huntsman came into the temple; cf. the description in Diu 
Créne, 6993 ff., of the black figure which blew a blast upon a horn whenever 
a strange knight came to the castle, cited by Bruce, l. c., p. 523. 

* Cf. Patch, l. c., p. 639. 
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ence of the apocryphal literature of the East, which was saturated 
with oriental tradition, was becoming all-pervasive.** One fact, 
however, is plain; the presence in a story from Italy of the eleventh 
century, of the magnificent palace within a hill, the narrow path, 
the dreadful river, the active bridge, the monster guard, the storm- 
making spring, features, moreover, which occur separately in more 
than one tale from classical and oriental sources, renders entirely 
unnecessary any appeal to “ the crucible of Celtic fancy ” to explain 
the presence of these same details, either separately or in combina- 
tion, in French or English story posterior by many years to the 
monk’s tale preserved by William of Malmesbury. 


M. B. Oate. 


University of Vermont. 





SCHILLER AND THE GENESIS OF ROMANTICISM 


Part II 


Friedrich Schlegel himself bore clear and emphatic testimony 
to the decisive impression produced upon him by his first reading 
of the second instalment of Schiller’s Uber naive und sentimental- 
ische Dichtung. In a letter to A. W. Schlegel, January 15, 1796, 
he writes: 


“Dann hat mich Schiller’s Theorie des Sentimentalen so be- 
schiftigt, dass ich einige Tage nichts andres gethan habe, als sie 
lesen und Anmerkungen schreiben. . . . Schiller hat mir wirklich 
Aufschliisse gegeben. Wenn mir innerlich so etwas kocht, so bin 
ich unfaihig etwas andres ruhig vorzunehmen. Der Entschluss, 


%* Cf. Giinter, Die christliche Legende des Abendlandes, Heidelberg, 1910, 
pp. 139-140, 149. From this source, it would seem, comes the active bridge 
of glass in the Voyage of Maelduin; cf. Patch, 1. c., p. 636. In regard to 
the example of the active bridge quoted from the Tochmarc Emere, it may 
be noted that in the earliest version of this story in the Leabhar na h’Uidre 
the episode is wanting, nor does it follow that, because the version in the 
Stowe ms. of the 14th cen., which does contain the episode, agrees with 
that in the former as far as it goes, the incident of the bridge had a place 
in the earlier version; for it is lacking, also, in the version contained in 
the Rawlinson, B. 512, vellum ms., which, according to Hyde, The Lite- 
rary History of Ireland, p. 296, represents the oldest recension founded on 
a pro-Danish text. 
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noch diesen Winter eine Skizze.meiner Poetik fiir den Druck aus- 
zuarbeiten, ist nun fest genommen.” * 


The effect of this reading was apparent in the preface which 
Friedrich soon after wrote for the collection of his essays on Greek 
poetry, then in press. His indebtedness to Schiller’s essay is 
now publicly acknowledged; it has given: him “a broader insight 
into the nature of die interessante Poesie and thrown a new light 
upon the limitations of the scope of classical poetry.”? If he had 
read it earlier, his account of the origin and character of modern 
poetry, in his presént book, would have been “incomparably less 
incomplete.” He adopts, in fact, in his preface an unmistakably 
apologetic tone with respect to the (earlier-written) essays which 
the volume contains. He begs his readers not to take his strictures 
upon the moderns as his final judgment on the subject. He would 
now, he suggests, have his arguments construed merely as hypo- 
thetical. Jf the “pure laws of beauty and of art” are to deter- 
mine our aesthetic standards, if “ objectivity” is a requisite to 
aesthetic value, then modern poetry must be condemned, since it 
does not even aim at conformity to these standards, but finds its 
ideal in “das Interessante d. h. subjektive aesthetische Kraft.” 
But if there are other criteria of genuine aesthetic worth, then, 
precisely by pointing out this characteristic of modern poetry, 
Schlegel has —as he significantly intimates — prepared the way 
for nothing less than “eine sehr glinzende Rechtfertigung der 
Modernen.” 

He is not, indeed, even yet willing to repudiate completely his 
former idols. It is only a “ provisional validity” that he can 
concede to “das Interessante in der Poesie.” Doubtless the per- 
fection of form of ancient poetry was due to the limitations of its 


1 Briefe an seinen Bruder, 253; italics mine. A little later (Feb., 1796) 
Schlegel writes that, in essentials, he is also fully in agreement with Schil- 
ler’s “‘ Erkliirung und Herleitung des elegischen Dichters ”—i. e., with the 
fourth part of the essay (ibid., 263). 

*Schlegel here adopts sentimental as antithetic to objektive Poesie, and 
as equivalent to an important part, though not the whole, of what he had 
hitherto signified by interessant. THis definition of the first of these terms 
is: “eine poetische Aeusserung des Strebens nach dem Unendlichen, die mit 
einer Reflexion tiber das Verhiiltniss des Idealen und des Realen verkniipft 
ist.” (Jugendschriften, 1, 81.) It should be noted that Schlegel expressly 
uses “sentimental” as interchangeable with Schiller’s “ sentimentalisch.” 
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content; doubtless it is the destiny of modern poetry to transcend 
these limitations, and in doing so to pass through many stages in 
which “pure beauty” is subordinated to the progressive enrich- 
ment of the content and material of the art. Thus, during all 
these stages, it must be admitted “dass das Interessante, als die 
nothwendige Vorbereitung zur unendlichen Perfektibilitaét der 
aisthetischen Anlage, iasthetisch erlaubt sei.” But the goal is still 
a complete conformity to “the laws of an objective theory ” of the 
beautiful and to “the example of classical poetry.” Yet, as Enders 
has remarked,® this reservation is rather nominal than real; for 
since the goal is confessedly unattainable, capable only of being 
endlessly approached, and the Interessant is meanwhile to be the 
standard of poetic excellence, it is with the latter alone that either 
poet or critic can ever be actually concerned. 

It is precisely the transitional character of this preface of 1797, 
and the express acknowledgment which it contains that the tran- 
sition then in process in Schlegel’s opinions was due to Schiller, 
which constitute the most decisive evidence that the essay On 
Naive and Sentimental Poetry was the chief instrument of the 
conversion of Schlegel to his new—that is, to his Romantic— 
aesthetic faith. A little later, in the Lycewmsfragmente (1797), 
we find the transition completed. Schlegel now unsparingly ridi- 
cules his own earlier Objektivitatswut, affirms the superiority of 
“the modern” on grounds similar to those which had been set 
forth by Schiller,* and promulgates some of the most characteristic 
articles of the Romantic creed. 

It is not difficult to see what it was in Schiller’s essay that pro- 
duced so great an effect upon the younger man’s mind, and fur- 
nished him at once with new “solutions.” For the essay— 
especially the second part—was, in the first place, addressed 
directly to the problem which had been Schlegel’s absorbing pre- 
occupation from the beginning of his career as critic and aesthetic 


* Friedrich Schlegel, 1913, p. 263. 

*Fgm. 93: “In den Alten sieht man den vollendeten Buchstaben der 
ganzen Poesie: in den Neuern ahnet man den werdenden Geist; ” 91: “ Die 
Alten sind nicht ein willkiihrlich auserwihltes Kunstvolk Gottes; noch 
haben sie den alleinseligmachenden Schinheitsglauben.” Cf. also 107.—The 
typically ‘Romantic’ of the Lyceuwmsfragmente are, besides these, Nos. 7, 
16, 20, 34, 42, 48, 60, 64, 82, 87, 95, 104, 108, 115. No. 84 perhaps repre- 
sents rather the transitional position of the above-mentioned Vorrede. 
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theorist ; it was an attempt to define the immanent ideas of ancient 
and of modern poetry, to formulate the moralische Bedeutung (in 
Schiller’s phrase) of both. And some of the essentials of the for- 
mulation were the same as those which Schlegel had already reached 
through his own reflection. That the modern man is no longer 
“in unity with Nature”; that the modern poet, in contrast with 
the ancient, is characteristically “subjective,” disposed to be in- 
terested rather “in the impression which objects make upon him 
than in the objects themselves”; that the “ancient poet moves 
us through Nature, through the truth of sense, through a present 
and living reality, while the modern poet moves us through 
ideas”; that, most characteristically of all, modern art is a 
Kunst des Unendlichen while ancient art is a Kunst der Be- 
grenzung—these were themes upon which Schlegel himself had 
copiously discoursed. What gave Schiller’s essay its revolutionary 
significance for him was that it found in these traits of modern 
art the evidence, not of degeneracy, but of “an infinite superiority 
in kind” to the spirit and aims of ancient art; that it recognized 
the “ path followed by modern poets” as one necessarily followed 
by mankind everywhere, in the case both of the race and of the indi- 
vidual—in other words, as a normal stage in the evolution of art; 
that it roundly condemned the practise (so characteristic of Schle- 
gel’s earlier aesthetic writings) of “ first drawing a one-sided con- 
ception of the generic nature of poetry from the ancients and then 
depreciating the moderns by contrasting them with this concep- 
tion”; and that it clearly implied that there could be no “ objec- . 
tive” aesthetic principles, in one of the senses in which the term 
had been hitherto used by both Schlegel and Schiller—no standards 
and no models which could be set up as complete, final, “ neces- 
sary,” immutable, and of “ universal validity ”—since the attempt 
to limit the artist by such standards would be an attempt to arrest 
that ceaseless “ progression ” which is the distinctive vocation and 
the glory of modern art. 

What Schiller did for Schlegel, it will be seen, was not so much 
to suggest to him new arguments as to give him, by example, the 
courage to follow through, even to a revolutionary conclusion, an 
argument which had already been suggested to him by an analogy 
from the ethics of Kant and the metaphysics of Fichte.® That 


*See Part I of this study, MLN., xxxv, pp. 1 ff. 
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conclusion consisted in the thesis which may be defined as the gen- 
erating and generic element in the Romantic doctrine—the thesis, 
namely of the intrinsic superiority of a Kunst des Unendlichen 
over a Kunst der Begrenzung, and of the consequently higher rank 
of modern, i. e., of “ progressive” and “subjective,” art, in com- 
parison with the static and more purely “ objective ” art of classical 
antiquity, with its cramping perfection of form and its rigorous 
self-limitation. In the sense that he brought Fr. Schlegel to this 
fundamental Romantic conviction, Schiller may be described as the 
spiritual grandfather of German Romanticism. 

Schlegel’s later formal definitions of “the Romantic” show 
abundantly that that notion had the same generic (though not the 
same specific) essence as Schiller’s conception of “ sentimental 
poetry,” of an “art of infinity ” which is the true expression of the 
modern spirit. Thus Schlegel writes in 1800: “ Nach meiner An- 
sicht und meinem Sprachgebrauch ist eben das romantisch, was uns 
einen sentimentalen Stoff in einer fantastischen Form darstellt.” 
He goes on to explain that he uses the word “sentimental,” not in 
its vulgar sense, but to designate that which is characterized by the 
“ spirit of love”; and that by “love,” in turn, he means more than 
an emotional interest in individuals, which is but a “ Hindeutung 
auf das Héhere, Unendliche, Hieroglyphe der unendlichen Liebe 
und der heiligen Lebensfiille der bildenden Natur.” So, elsewhere 
in the same writing, Schlegel speaks of “ that broader sense of the 
word romantic” in which it signifies “die Tendenz nach einem 
tiefen unendlichen Sinn.”* Yet it would be profoundly false to 
represent Schiller’s conception of “sentimentalische Dichtung ” as 
equivalent to Schlegel’s idea of “romantische Poesie”’ So far 
from identical are they, that in certain respects the Romantic poet 
@ la Schlegel corresponds rather to Schiller’s “natural (naive) 
poet.” This fact is at once apparent from the examples given by 
Schiller. Homer, indeed, is for him a “ natural ” poet; but so are 
certain great moderns—Shakespeare, Moliére, Goethe. For Schle- 
gel, on the other hand, as I have already pointed out, Shakespeare 


* Jugendschriften, 11, 370-372, 364. Cf. the passage in which Novalis 
in January, 1798, predicts the coming of a “hdhere,” an “ erweiterte 
Poesie, die man kinnte die Poesie des Unendlichen nennen.” Here, too, the 
formula is Schiller’s; but it is also the formula for “the Romantic.” 
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was “the very centre and core of romantic poetry.”* So con- 
spicuous a difference in the classification of individual poets points 
to some significant divergence between the two notions “ sentimen- 
talisch ” and “ romantisch.” 

The point of divergence can be fairly precisely determined. The 
two writers agree in regarding the excellence of modern poetry as 
consisting in the “infinity” of its “content” (Gehalt), in its 
dedication to the quest of a never fully realizable ideal, in its un- 
ceasing Annaherung zu einer unendlichen Grosse. But it is not at 
all of the same “ infinity ” that Schiller and Schlegel are thinking; 
and the “ endless progression ” which one of them desiderates is a 
progression in a different respect, and in a different direction, from 
that to which the other would have modern art aspire. For the 
vague and ambiguous notion of a “striving after an infinite con- 
tent,” in art or in life, which, as I have said, was common to Schil- 
ler and to the Romanticists in general, was capable of at least five 
distinct, though not in all cases mutually exclusive, interpretations. 
It might be taken in ‘an ethical, or in a quasi-mystical, or in a 
hedonic sense, or (there seems to be no adjective for this) in the 
sense of striving for striving’s sake, or in what may be called a 
realistic sense, that of an endeavor after richness and variety in the 
representation of reality. In other words, the poet might (1) find 
the inspiration of his art in some moral ideal, or moral passion, too 
lofty or too many-sided or too exacting ever to be fully realized or 
worthily expressed; or (2) his art might manifest a Streben nach 
dem Unendlichen in the sense of a preference for the mysterious 
or the vague or the remote, or of a yearning after some consum- 
mation of which the allurement lay in its indefinability and its 
transcendence of all ordinary experience; or (3) he might be tem- 
peramentally characterized by an insatiable craving for ever new 
emotions or enjoyments or possessions (like Carlyle’s “ infinite 
bootblack ”) and might devote his art to the exhibition of this 
peculiarity of his own; or (4) he might set up insatiability as such 
as a conscious ideal, and make the glorification of this ideal the 
theme of his art (as in Faust); or (5) he might conceive it to be 
the function of art to express with ever increasing but never com- 
plete adequacy the infinite variety and inexhaustible interestingness 


*See MLN., xxxm (February, 1917), pp. 69-72, on the attitude of early 
German Romanticism towards Shakespeare. 
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of “life ”—i. e., of the aspects of nature and the phases of human 
experience, especially of inner experience. This equivocality of its 
fundamental notion of “infinity ” is the principal reason why the 
Romantic doctrine developed into such various and incongruous 
forms, and why the term “ Romantic” has come to have so con- 
fusing a diversity of connotations. 

Now, the “infinite striving” of Schiller’s “sentimental poet ” 
was chiefly of the first of these five sorts; it was a striving for the 
fuller realization or the more adequate and worthy expression of a 
moral ideal. His dissatisfaction arising from the “contrast be- 
tween the ideal and reality,” for example, is not a mere sense of 
the failure of the world to satisfy our desires; it is “ein tiefes 
Gefiihl moralischer Widerspriiche, ein gliihender Unwillen gegen 
moralische Verkehrtheit.” * The poet who expresses the true ideal 
of modern art will not care to portray “ actual human nature ” but 
only “ ¢rwe human nature,” i. e., humanity in which the higher and 
distinctively human faculty of the self-active Reason is dominant.’ 
True, the satiric poet must necessarily put before us the imperfec- 
tions or absurdities of humanity; but he does so in order the better 
to express the ideal through contrast, and through the scorn or the 
indignation which he must always feel, and make his reader feel, 
for the baseness or pettiness or irrationality, in individual character 
or social customs, which he describes. The poet’s aim must always 
be to elevate as well as entertain his reader, Veredlung as well as 
Erholung. In short, the aesthetic doctrine of the essay Uber naive 
und sentimentalische Dichtung is of a highly moralistic sort.'° 

Quite other was Fr. Schlegel’s interpretation of the “infinite striv- 
ing ” which he too looked upon as the characteristic of modern art. 


*Schiller’s reference here is specifically to the satiric poet, who is (when 
he conforms to these requirements) one of the two principal species of 
* sentimental ” poet. ; 

°“ Wirkliche Natur ist jeder noch so gemeine Ausbruch der Leidenschaft, 
er mag auch wahre Natur sein, aber eine wahre menschliche ist er nicht: 
denn diese erfordert einen Antheil des selbststiindigen Vermégens an jeder 
Aeusserung, dessen Ausdruck jedesmal Wiirde ist.” Uber naive, usw., 
Pt. 5. 

* This is true at least of the main drift and emphasis of Schiller’s argu- 
ment. He occasionally, however, lapses into a somewhat different concep- 
fion of “sentimentalisch,” apparently without being himself aware of the 
difference. When, for example, he speaks of Werther—not the novel, but 
the character which Goethe chose in that novel to portray—as an illustra- 
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In the author whose own first contribution to Romantic literature 
was to be Lucinde, that striving by no means aimed at the “ in- 
finity ” of an ideal of moral perfection too sublime and austere for 
human nature to attain; it aimed rather at the infinity of actual 
life—good and bad alike—as the subject-matter of the poetic art. 
Schlegel took the general conception, in short, chiefly in the last of 
the five special senses which I have above distinguished. He had 
long since, in the days of his Graecomania, set down, among the 
characteristics of modern art and taste which he then so severely 
reprehended, a desire to reproduce in literature the “ Fiille und 
Leben” which are the “ Vorrecht der Natur,” a “frightful and 
yet fruitless yearning to spread out to the infinite and a burning 
eagerness to penetrate to the very heart of the individual”; and he 
now incorporates in his new doctrine, as aesthetic desiderata, all the 
elements of his former damnatory definition of the modern spirit."* 
It was, then, this ambition for “ Reichtum des Stoffes,” this aspira- 
tion to match in art the abundance and diversity and complexity of 
Nature, that for Schlegel constituted the “infinity” of the Ro- 
mantic ideal; and the actual aims and temper of Romantic poetry, 
as he conceived them, were, therefore, not only different from, but 
porentially antagonistic to, the aims and temper of “ sentimental 
poetry ” as they had been defined by Schiller. 

The contrast becomes the more striking in a passage in which 
Schlegel reads into Schiller’s term his own meaning. There is, he 
wrote in 1800, one particular element “in der Bedeutung des Sen- 
timentalen, was gerade das Higenthiimliche der Tendenz der ro- 
mantischen Poesie im Gegensatz der antiken begreift ”—viz., its 
interest in actual life, and its consequent predilection “fiir den 
eigentlich historischen Stoff.” “ Romantic poetry rests wholly upon 
historical grounds.” Autobiographies, “ confessions,” such as Rous- 
seau’s (which, Schlegel adds, are a far better Roman than his 
Héloise), literary “ arabesques,”.such as the novels of Jean Paul— 
these are “die einzigen romantischen Naturprodukte unsers Zeit- 
alters.” “ All so-called Romane ” should be valued “in proportion 
to the amount of direct personal observation (eigne Anschauung) 


tion of the exaggeration of the “sentimental” type, he must be supposed 
to have forgotten some of his own distinctions. For it was scarcely from 
an excessive zeal in the pursuit of a moral ideal that Werther suffered. 

* Cf. the writer’s previous paper, MLN., xxxu, pp. 67-9. 
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and of the representation of life which they contain; and from this 
point of view, even the successors of Richardson, however much they 
may have wandered from the right path, are welcome. We can at 
least learn from Cecilia Beverley how people were bored in London, 
when to be bored was the fashion, and how a British lady came to 
grief through excess of delicacy and ended by destroying herself. The 
oaths, the Squires, and the like, in Fielding, are, as it were, stolen 
from life itself, and the Vicar of Wakefield gives us a deep insight 
into the way the world looked to a country parson. . . . But how 
spdringly and in driblets do these books mete out to us the little 
portion of reality (das wenige Reelle) which they contain! And 
how much better a Roman than the best of these is almost any book 
of travels or collection of letters or autobiography, to one who reads 
them in a romantic spirit!” ?* But in Schiller, this preoccupation 
with das Reelle is not the mark of the “sentimental” but of the 
“natural” poet. “ Natural poetry has a dependence upon experi- 
ence of which the sentimental knows nothing.” “ Die sentimenta- 
lische Dichtung ist die Geburt der Abgezogenheit und Stille, und 
dazu ladet sie auch ein; die naive ist das Kind des Lebens, und in 
das Leben fiihrt sie auch zuriick.”** One passage of Schiller’s es- 
pecially sharply manifests the contrast between his “ sentimenta- 
lisch ” and Schlegel’s “romantisch.” There are, he remarks, two 
ways in which poetry may have “einen unendlichen Gehalt ”; and 
in one of these ways, even the “ natural” poet may be said to aim 
at “infinity ”—when, namely, “ he represents an object with all its 
limits, when he individualizes it.” What Schiller seems to mean 
here is that the complete representation even of a single object, with 
all of its concrete determinations and relations—of an object per- 


* From the “ Brief tiber den Roman” in the Gespriich iiber die Poesie, 
1800; Jugendschriften, 11, 372, 374-5. It is true that the same writing 
contains also a dithyrambic passage, already quoted in part, in which we 
are told that sentimental poetry, being concerned with “ein unendliches 
Wesen,” does not “ fix its interest only upon persons, events, situations and 
individual desires,” but sees these only as symbols of a “ higher and infinite 
love,” etc. Schlegel, in other words, though he mainly takes the Romantic 
“infinite” in what I have called the realistic sense, lapses at rhetorical 
moments into the language more appropriate to the quasi-mystical sense. 
Yet even in the passage in question, he indicates that the “ unendliches 
Wesen ” that he has in mind is neither a supersensible reality nor a moral 
ideal; it is “die heilige Lebensfiille der bildenden Natur.” 

* Uber naive usw.; Schiller’s Werke, 1847, x1, 233, 232. 
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fectly individualized—would be an infinite task. But not this sort 
of infinity, he goes on, is the task of the sentimental poet; he raises 
the object of his art to the infinite rather by “removing all its 
limitations, by idealizing it.”” Thus it is precisely the sort of “ in- 
finity ” which is here exemplified for Schiller by “ naive Dichtung ” 
that is exemplified for Schlegel by Romantic poetry. 

Thus it was that Schiller could classify Shakespeare as a “ nat- 
ural,” while Schlegel classified him as a Romantic poet. The 
Shakespeare of the plays—and of the Shakespeare of the Sonnets 
Schiller, at least, appeared oblivious—does not unlock his heart; he 
does not, for the most part, represent idealized, but highly individu- 
alized, characters, “ mit allen seinen Grenzen ”; he does not appear 
to be much interested in the expression of an unattainable moral 
ideal; nor is he noticeably concerned about the Veredlung of his 
hearers or readers. But—as it seemed to Schlegel—he surpasses all 
other poets in the “ universality ” of his representation of life; and 
it is for this reason that he is the supreme representative of Ro- 
mantic art.** 


We may, finally, observe both the similarity and the contrast be- 


tween “ sentimentalisch ” and “ romantisch ” by recalling the terms 
in which Schlegel defined the latter in the celebrated Fragment 116 
in the Atheneum (1798) in which the adjective received, so to say, 
its first official definition. “ Romantic poetry” is, first of all, a 
“ progressive Poesie.” It is “ still in Becoming; indeed, this is its 
very essence, so that forever it can only become, and never be.” In 
this, obviously, it resembles Schiller’s “sentimental poetry.” But 
Romantic poetry is also “ Universalpoesie ”—universal, be it noted, 
not in the sense of universality of appeal, but in the sense of totality, 
or all-inclusiveness of content, an all-inclusiveness which it can ever 
more nearly approximate but never attain. It must not only unite 
in itself the several forms and genres of poetry, but it must also 
“ fill and cram every art-form with every sort of solid Bildungsstoff 
and animate the whole with the play of humor. It embraces every- 
thing whatsoever that is poetic, from the greatest system of art con- 


* The notion of “subjectivity,” which is included (though through dii- 
ferent connections of ideas) both in the conception of “sentimental” and 
in that of “Romantic” poetry, introduces a confusing sort of cross-cleav- 
age here, in the thought of both Schiller and Schlegel. To analyze the 
relation of this notion to the other elements of the two definitions, and 
thereby to clear up that confusion, would unduly lengthen this paper. 
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taining within itself other systems, to the sigh, the kiss which the 
child breathes forth as it improvises an artless song. . . . It alone 
can become a mirror of the whole surrounding world, a picture of 
the age.” And yet it also, more than any other, can express the 
reflection of the poet upon the objects which he represents. “It 
alone is infinite, because it alone is free; and it accepts this as its 
first law, that the freedom (Willkiihr) of the poet shall suffer no 
law to be imposed upon it.” “ From the romantic standpoint,” 
adds Schlegel in a later Fragment, “even the degenerate types of 
poetry—the eccentric and the monstrous—have their value as mate- 
rials for and essays towards universality, if only there is really 
something in them, if they are original.” *° 

Such was the earliest aesthetic program of Romanticism. Its char- 
acteristic feature, the demand for totality in the representation of 
life, had both a subjective and an objective application. On the one 
hand, it was a demand for adequacy, and therefore for freedom, of 
self-expression on the part of the poet; hence the Romantic étalage 
_du Moi. On the other hand, it was—and, with the first of the Ro- 
manticists, it was much more largely and emphatically—a demand 
for truth and completeness in the representation of the realities of 
human character and experience, in all their endless diversity ; and 
in this aspect, the original Romantic program was the program of a 
genuine realism. Between these two applications of what seemed 
but a single idea, Schlegel does not appear to have very sharply dis- 
tinguished; but there was a latent incongruity between the two 
which eventually became evident enough. In either of its interpre- 
tations, but especially in the second, the Romantic ideal of univer- 
sality was manifestly foreign to Schiller’s conception of “ senti- 
mental poetry,” with its obsession with “the contrast between the 
real and the ideal,” its lack of interest in “ actual human nature,” 
its insistence upon idealization. Nevertheless it was Schiller, as we 
have seen, who was chiefly, or, at all events, finally and decisively 
instrumental in leading Friedrich Schlegel to adopt the Romantic 


ideal. ArtHur O. Lovesoy. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


% Fragment 139. Cf. also, as a foreshadowing of later realism, Fgm. 
124: “Wenn man aus Psychologie Romane schreibt .. .. so ist es sehr 
inkonsequent, und klein, auch die langsamste und ausfiihrlichste Zerglieder- 
ung unnatiirlicher Liiste, griisslicher Marter, empérender Infamie, ekel- 
hafter sinnlicher oder geistiger Impotenz scheuen zu wollen.” 














MEAD—MEADOW, SHADE—SHADOW, A STUDY IN 
ANALOGY 


It is usual to assume that these words are inflectional doublets, 
the first of each pair from a nominative, the second from an accusa- 
tive or oblique case form. So Skeat, Kluge, Jespersen (Progress 
in Language p. 180), Wyld (Short History of English § 316), the 
New Eng. Dict. However, that both nominative and accusative 
when differing from each other should be finally preserved in a 
single dialect is unusual, if not unknown. Where the nominative 
and accusative differ in nouns the accusative is alone regularly pre- 
served by frequency of usage." Thus we may explain narrow(s) 
‘a strait of water,’ shadow, sinew, meadow, and the rare leasow 
‘pasture’ as from the Anglian wd-stem accusatives nearwe, scedwe 
(WS. sceadwe), sinwe, médwe (WS. médwe), léswe (WS. l&éswe). 
And these are the only wd-stems not ending in a vowel or w which 
have come down to the modern standard speech. Similarly, the 
parallel neuter wo-stems bale, cud(quid), smear, tar, are as regu- 
Jarly developed from the accusative (nominative) without an OE. 
-we ending, and seem to be the only examples of this kind now 
preserved.” 

Now it is unnecessary to assume any radical departure from the 
ordinary workings of analogy in the case of the words we are con- 
sidering. The long wd-stem which gives us mead-meadow had 
already in Old English a double inflection, as it continued to fol- 
low wd-stems with singular oblique cases in -we, or went over to 
the d-stems with an oblique case ending in -e. The former gave 
ME. medwe(medewe,medew,medow), the latter ME. méde (méde), 
each based on the accusative or oblique case form. The change of 


* I say accusative specifically, because without question in the majority 
of nouns the accusative form is more frequently used than any other. In 
English the dative perhaps assisted sometimes, but the history of the words 
in this article shows that the dative and genitive rarely, if ever, withstood 
the analogy of the acusative case. 

? Stems ending in a vowel or w show coalescence of the stem and ending, 
so that a MnE. syllabic -ow(ew) ending was impossible. Of such wd stems 
are claw, archaic rue sb., stow ‘a place’ in place-names like Cheapstow. 
Similar neuter wo- stems are ankle, dew, low (of a cow), snow, tree. 
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vowel from close to open @, perhaps a Southernism or more likely 
due to the preceding low-pitched m, need not concern us here. The 
two ME. words have come down regularly as mead, meadow, proba- 
bly both preserved by slight differentiation in use. For example, 
even in Middle English, mead is rather the poetic and literary 
form,— tho it exists also in compounds as Runnymead, — and 
meadow the common every-day variety. In the same way leasow 
‘ pasture’ and the rarer lease in the same sense are to be explained. 

That the usual etymology of these words can not be correct 
should be clear from the Middle English forms. Thus if MnE. 
mead, lease came from the OE. nominatives they should have given 
ME. méd, lés, or with open vowel, méd, /@s. They appear regularly 
as ME. méde, lése(méde, lgse), in both nominative-accusative and 
dative so far as used, just as we should expect if they had sprung 
from the OK. d-stem accusative or oblique case in -e. Chaucer has 
the ns. méde in Troil. 11, 53 and C. T. Prol. 89, the as. mégde in 
R of R. 132, and the ds. m@gde in seven other cases cited in Skeat’s 
glossary not counting R of R. 1432. He also has ns. medewe in 
R of R. 128, and ds. medew in LGW(B) 210, (A) 104. That is 
the two words were clearly distinct in Middle English declensional 
ferms, and should be separately glossed in Mjddle English diction- 
aries just as much as OE. scead and sceadu which are from a single 
Teutonic root. So also Chaucer has ds. lése in HF. 1768 and Troil. 
11, 752, when if the usual idea of the etymology is correct he should 
have used leswe(lesow). The latter form he does not seem to em- 
ploy at all.® 

Shade and shadow have a somewhat similar and a somewhat 
different history. A single word of the Teutonic u-stems, Gothic 
skadus ‘ shade, shadow,’ had early become differentiated into two 
Old English words. An Anglian neuter sced(WS. scead) had en- 
tirely lost connection with the masculine u-stems, as had frid 
‘peace’ and li8 ‘ joint, limb’ except in compounds, while a form 


* As to poetic usage, ME. méde and MnE. mead lend themselves so readily 
to rime that we should expect them to be much used, while ME. medwe 
(medewe, medew, medow), MnE. meadow could not be easily managed in 
rime position. Chaucer, according to the Skeat glossary, has méde in rime 
ten times, not including R. of R. 1432, while neither of the examples of 
medewe (medew) is at the end of the line. Gower uses only medwe, ac- 
cording to Macaulay’s glossary, ns. medwe in Conf. Amant. v, 4151, apl. 
medwes Vv, 5964, neither example in rime. 
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of the root with final u, Anglian scedu, WS. sceadu, had associated 
itself with the feminine wd-stems. That the two Old English words 
existed side by side must have been due to a slight differentiation 
in meaning or use, as today between shade ‘ shelter, protection’ and 
shadow ‘ dark spot due to cutting off of light, immaterial thing.’ 

Anglian scedu, acc. scedwe, gave ME. schadwe(schadewe, 
schadowe) through the regular analogical displacement of the nom- 
inative by the more frequently used accusative. At the same time 
WS. sceadu sometimes has oblique case forms in -e, showing that 
it sometimes went over to the simple d-stems as OE. méd(méd) 
had gone over to the wd-stems. Such an inflectional form would 
have given ME. schade, and may have had some influence in the 
development of MnE. shade. On the other hand it can be shown 
to be more likely a development of Anglian sced, altho one new 
effect of analogical influence enters as we shall see. 

Anglian sced regularly became ME. schad. It would naturally 
have remained among nouns with short stem vowel followed by a 
single consonant and without final unstressed e, since its accusative 
and nominative agreed. But now a new influence entered. The 
stem vowel of such nouns, when capable of lengthening in an open 
syllable, became long during Middle English in the genitive and 
dative singular and in the plural. There were thus in the same 
inflection two forms of such a noun, an accusative-nominative sin- 
gular with short vowel in a closed syllable, a genitive and dative, as 
well as a plural of all cases, with long vowel in an open syllable. 
Such double forms within the declension were unusual and sure to 
suffer regularization by analogy. LHither stem might have been 
eliminated and was in different examples, but it is easy to show 
that more commonly the stem with long vowel in open syllable 
prevailed, and the singular accusative-nominative conformed by as- 
suming the long vowel and final e. Thus ME. schad would have 
become schaide(shade) and probably did become MnE. shade.* 


*The change applies only to Old English short masculine and neuter 
o-stems, since all others had a final unstressed e in Middle English by the 
phonetic change of unstressed a, 0, u, to e. Nouns which in Middle English 
assumed final unstressed e from their accusatives, by the regular analo- 
gical principle, of course do not belong here. On the other hand a con- 
siderable number of borrowed words suffered the same change. 
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Old English neuters which lengthened their stem vowel and as- 
sumed final unstressed -e like Anglian sced are: 


(ge)bed, ME. bgde, MnE. bead ‘ prayer, ornament’; bled, ME. 
blade ‘blade (of grass)’; (ge)bod, ME. bgde ‘bode, warning’; 
bred, ME. bréde, early MnE. breade ‘ breadth’ used by J. Heywood 
in 1560; col, ME. e@le ‘coal’; dal, ME. dale ‘dale’; dor, ME. 
dgre ‘door’; (in)far, ME. infare ‘infare, housewarming’; Ang. 
xet (WS. jeat), ME. yate (and gate by Scandinavian influence) 
‘gate’; Ang. joc (WS. 3e0c), ME. 30ke (ydke) ‘yoke’; gor, ME. 
gore ‘dirt, dung, gore’; graf, ME. grave ‘ grave, burial place’; 
grot, ME. gr@te ‘ particle, groat (groats)’; hol, ME. gle ‘hole’; 
hop, ME. h@pe ‘sloping hollow, hope’ in place-names like Stan- 
hope; pos, ME. pdse MnE. pose ‘cough’ reported by the NED 
from Phillips (1706) ; sled, ME. sldde ‘ valley, slade’ still used by 
Drayton; sol, ME. s@le, MnE. sole(soal) ‘ muddy place, mire,’ now 
perhaps only a Kenticism; staed, ME. stathe ‘ bank, shore,’ early 
MnE. stathe (1515), later staithe(staith), localin England. There 
were besides in Middle English (re ‘loss, OE. lor; sale ‘hall, 
OE. sel, still used by Malory ; wade ‘ ford, shallow place’ OE. wed. 
To these must probably be added beach, OE. bec, and perhaps slope, 
ME. a slope, OF. slop ‘ sliding.’ 

Of the fewer Old English masculines, those which lengthened 
their stem vowel and assumed final unstressed e in a similar man- 
ner are: 5 

hwel, ME. whale ‘whale’; staf, ME. stave ‘stave’; ster, ME. 
stare ‘ starling, stare.’ 


Borrowed words were also affected, as the Scandinavian neuters 
star, ME. stare ‘ coarse grain’; val, ME. wale, MnE. dialectal wale 
‘choice, option.’ Considerably more numerous are the Old- French 
words: 

as, ME. dce ‘ace’; bas m., ME. bdse ‘foundation, base’; cap, 
ME. cape ‘headland, cape’; cas, ME. case ‘event, case’; cas 
(casse) f., ME. case ‘ receptacle, case’; clos, ME. elgse ‘ enclosed 
space, close’; debat, ME. debate ‘strife, debate’; dol, ME. déel 
‘ artifice,’ Scotch law dole ‘ malice’; dol, ME. déle ‘ grief, dole’: 
estat, ME. estate ‘estate’; lac, ME. lake ‘lake’; las, ME. lace 
‘cord, lace’; pas, ME. pace ‘step, pace’; palat, ME. palate 
‘palate’; pal, ME. pale ‘stake’; prelat, ME. prelate ‘ prelate’; 
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senat, ME. sendte ‘ senate’; (e)sclat, ME. slate, (sclate) ‘ thin flat 
stone, slate’; solas, ME. soldce ‘solace’; (e)stat, ME. state ‘ con- 
dition, state’; val, ME. vale ‘ valley, vale.’ ® 


It was noted that this change of stem vowel belongs only to 
vowels capable of lengthening in an open syllable. The vowels 1 
and u did not so lengthen it is usually believed, and this seems to 
be fully borne out by words of the Old English groups we are con- 
sidering. Thus of Old English neuters with i—there were no mas- 
culines—all retain the short vowel in their modern standard forms, 
as cliff, lid (OE. hlid), limb (OE. lim), lith ‘ joint, limb,’ ship, tin, 
twig, writ. In Middle English there were besides lith ‘ slope’ (OE. 
hlid), lith ‘help, company’ (Scand. 1i5), and nip ‘ darkness’ (OE+ 
genip). Old French words with 1 final or before a single consonant 
belong to a different class since, probably owing to the quality of 
the i, they early associated themselves with words having long 1. 
Compare cry sb. (OF. cri), delight (OF. delit), exile (OF. ezil), 
strife (OF. estrif), and respite (OF. respit) which once had a long 
vowel. There seem to have been no Old English words with the 
stem vowel w.® 


5In Middle English double forms naturally remain for a time, the older 
short form of the stem appearing beside that with the long vowel. For 
example Chaucer rimes grot ‘ groat’ which now remains only in the long 
form, with lot, OE. hlot, ‘ portion,’ which has remained short. So the 
short lock, sod, swath had Middle English long forms as like, sdde, swiathe. 
Both long and short forms have sometimes been retained in different mean- 
ing or use. Thus beside the independent cot, OE. cot, is -cote in dovecote, 
tho in the latter case an OE. cote wf. may have had influence. Compare 
also staff and stave from OE. stef, and slate, slat from OF. (e) sclat 
(* slat). ; 

In case ‘ receptacle’ above the development implies a form * cas as if 
masculine, rather than casse f. Chaucer has this form in at least two 
places, LGW. 982 riming with Eneas, and C. A. T. 2558 riming with cas 
‘event.’ However this form arose, it should be mentioned in the etymolo- 
gies instead of the OF. casse only. 

* These examples bear strongly upon Luick’s contention for lengthening 
of i and u in open syllables (Studien zur engl. Lautgeschichte, 1903, Wyld, 
Short History of English, § 174). If such lengthening did occur, when 
not preceded by change of i, u to e, o, it should have affected the oblique 
cases of some of these words and some of them would certainly have been 
preserved in their long forms. That i, wu did become e, o in a few cases, 
probably under the influence of neighboring sounds, is certainly true. For 
example, of these words ME. clif sometimes became clef. The latter then 
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Words which regularized the Middle English difference in stem 
vowel by preserving the short form are, as already indicated, fewer 
in number. Of! Old English neuters—I need give only the modern 
form as a rule—are: 

back sb., bath, brass, broth, chaff, cot, fat ‘ vessel’ displaced by 
the Southern vat, glass, God, grass, lock, sap, sod (OE. gesod), 
span, swath, thatch. Cart, if from OE. cret, early left the group 
by metathesis of r. 


Old English masculines are: 

brock ‘badger,’ path, stink sb., staff beside stave as above. 
Perhaps one reason for the preservation of these short vowel forms 
is their phonetic character in other respects. All but God, sod, 
span have final voiceless consonants, most of which sometimes 
caused shortening even of long vowels. 

The change of a short-stemmed accusatiye-nominative by analogy 
of the long stem form is partly, it will be clear, a change of the 
singular by analogy of the plural. Such a change also took place 
in some adjectives and in the past tenses of some verbs. Examples 
of Old English adjectives are: 

ber, ME. bare ‘bare’; let, ME. late ‘slow, late’; tam(tom), 
ME. tame ‘tame’; (ge)wer, ME. iwdre, aware ‘ aware.’ 


Scandinavian are: 
samr, ME. sdéme ‘ same’; starr, ME. stare ‘ stiff, weary.’ 


Old French adjectives suffering the same change include: 

bas, ME. base ‘low, base’; clos, ME. clése ‘ shut in, close’; mal, 
ME. mile ‘ evil’; mat, ME. mate ‘ dejected, weary’; saf, ME. sdfe, 
NF. saf beside OF. sauf ‘ safe’; sol, ME. s@le ‘ solitary.’ 


In the past tense of some strong verbs also the analogical play 
was between plural and singular forms. Take for example the verb 
come of the fourth gradation series with its exceptionally irregular 
past forms in Old English. By Middle English times, besides those 
from OE. cém—cémon, such forms as cam—camen had come into 
existence by analogy of other pasts of the same series, as late OE. 


suffered the analogical change I have explained along with other e words, 
as shown by Chaucer’s cléves or clives (LGW. 1470), tho he has also clif 
(LGW. 1497), cliffes (B of D. 161). 
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nam—namon. The a of the plural was itself by earlier analogy of 
the singular, and at first short since it never became ME. @ as an 
OE. & would have done. In the plural open syllable this a then 
became long in Middle English. Similarly in the fifth gradation 
series ME. jaf resulted in an analogical plural javen, which then 
became 34ven by lengthening of the vowel in the open syllable. 
Later, by analogy of the plural form, the singular vowel became 
long and a final unstressed e was assumed. 

Such analogical influence of plural upon singular accounts for 
the late Middle English pasts of gradation classes four and five— 
bare, brake, came, gat(e), gave, spake, stale ‘stole,’ stake ‘ stuck,’ 
sate, tare ‘ tore,’ trade ‘trod.’ By analogy of these words swear of 
the sixth gradation class also took a past tense sware; strike of the 
first a past strake (unless this is possibly a Northern form) ; and 
the weak verb wear a strong past ware. All these forms are in 
Malory (Baldwin’s Inflections and Syntax of the Morte D’Arthur 
§ 161). Early Modern English, as shown by Shakespeare or the 
King James version of the Bible, still sometimes used bade, bare, 
hrake, came, gave, sate, spake, sware, ware, and drave perhaps by a 
new analogy of such forms. Shortening before a dental had re- 
duced gate to gat, as often sate to sat. Of these, as we know, came 
and gave have remained standard English, while sate persisted in 
poetry and sometimes in prose to a late period. 

I have been at some pains to explain in detail this influence of 
analogy, both because it is somewhat exceptional, and because it has 
not been sufficiently recognized. That it has not been properly rec- 
ognized is clear from the treatment of various words in the New 
Eng. Dict. For bead ‘ prayer’ a possible bedu, bed f. is set up. 
Under blade is the comment “ appears derived from oblique cases 
and plural.” No explanation is given under bode, coal, dale. Door 
is said to be a mixture of OE. duru and dor.” Of hole it is said, 


*MnE. door pronounced dér would be amply accounted for by the prin- 
ciple explained in this paper. The peculiarity is the early modern spelling 
door, in which however 00 may mean no more than in floor, OE. flér. In 
both words influence of r is to be taken into account, as well as the double 
forms existing today in such words as boor, moor, poor on the one side, 
and such as door, floor, swore, whore, dialectal poor pronounced pér, board, 
hoard and others. Compare also the double pronunciation of the proper 
name More, Moore. 
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“ may be < holh,” a form which regularly accounts for the substan- 
tive, perhaps also the adjective, hollow. Of mead the NED says: 
By phonetic law the w was dropped in the nom. sing. of OE., and 
retained in the other forms. Although the regular inflection is the 
more common, the oblique cases and plural are sometimes found 
assimilated to the nom. sing., as gen. and dat. méde (dat. also 
méda as from a u-stem), pl. méda. 
Of shade the explanation is: 


ME. schade rep. OE. sceadu str. fem. (oblique cases sceadwe also 
irreg. sceade) and the by form scead neut. (dat. sing. sceade, pl. 
sceadu). The flexional form sceadwe is represented by shadow sb.® 


The less common character of this particular analogical influence 
is also noteworthy. Asa rule the singular form is more stable than 
the plural, because in most cases more commonly used. Witness the 
preservation of the singular only in the indefinite-interrogative who, 
the Old English relative particle pe, the Middle English article 
the and the relative that. Or take the preservation into Middle 
English of three forms of the singular in nouns as compared with 
one form of the plural, and the retention of two of those singular 
forms to modern times. Again only the present indicative singular 
retains more than one personal form in verbs, and gradation verbs 
preserve in the past tense the old singular rather than the plural in 
almost the proportion of two to one. It is the more important, 
therefore, that examples in which the plural had its influence should 
be more carefully explained. 

OLIVER FarraR EMERSON. 

Western Reserve University. 





*I must note throughout this explanation the citation of WS. forms 
exclusively, as so often in our English etymologies, altho the differences in 
Anglican English from which most of our standard forms must have come 
are now fairly clear. 




















THE -DATE OF THE BEWCASTLE CROSS 


To one who finds it necessary each year to make an intelligent, 
and intelligible, statement about the date of the Bewcastle Cross, 
a Runic monument in Cumberland, the arguments of both Pro- 
fessor Cook and of Bishop Browne, of Bristol, leave much to be 
desired. Professor Cook’s contention for the twelfth century, the 
reign of King David of Scotland, as the period when the Cross was 
erected, does not satisfy one’s curiosity regarding the history plainly 
involved by proper names which may be read upon the Cross; and 
Bishop Browne, upholding the traditional date, the seventh century, 
adheres to the common reading of the Runic characters of the in- 
scription which photographs do not seem to warrant. A difference 
of five hundred years admits of no compromise. 

In such an impasse I felt compelled to renounce all authorities, 
save the photographs of Messrs. Cook, Browne and Collingwood, 
and with a reading-glass, not so strong as to reveal process-points, 
apply myself to an independent reading of the inscription. The 
result was better than might have been expected from such a 
method; it relieves one of mental reservations, and as Professor 
Cook’s theory raised more problems than it solved, I have a feeling 
that the very simplicity of this result is its best advocate. All stu- 
dents must be grateful to these writers for their contributions to 
the iconography of the subject, and the recent death of Commanda- 
tore Revoira, whose decision Professor Cook invoked with finality 
for the twelfth century, is most regrettable. 

I offer the following text, transliterated : 


+ pIS SIGBECN 
pUN SETTA H 
W.ETRED Wop 
GAR OLWFWOL 
pU FT ASLCFRI 
pU EL(..F?)GUIN (king) 
EAC OISIEU (king) 
+ GIBED HE 
ON...... INI SEWHULO 
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Notes 





Line 2—wn as a postpositional adjective in the older interpreta- 
tions seems forced. A present plural of peon, ‘to do, to cause,’ or 
a possible variant of pon, adv. equivalent in meaning to L. tum, is 
more reasonable. L. 3—HWTRED is listed as abbot in the Liber 
Vitae, and wopeaar as a monk. L. 5—#rrT «LoFRIpU: Professor 
Cook invents a lady of the twelfth century in order that Aelcfripu 
may be feminine after aeft. But in his translation of Sievers’ Old 
English Grammar, p. 152, note 4, we are told that wu, in masculine 
long stems of the wu declension is retained in Runic flodu and 
olwfwolpu, the latter name, presumably masculine, occuring in the 
text above. But waiving Olwfwolpu, whom I cannot identify, arr 
ZLCFRIPU may be read, and this name of a particular man, as will 
be seen below, is the only one that makes sense. If the construction 
does not agree with the grammar, then the grammar should be 
changed, rather than the text or the obvious meaning. L. 6— 
EL(..F?)GuIN. This name is the special issue of this article. The 
line has been read by others as EAN KUNING; but -GUIN is unmis- 
takable. The Runic character for C is consistently used in the in- 
scription, and I fail to read it here. What name in EL. .GUIN fits 
properly? The necessity of harmonizing spelling in Searle’s Ono- 
masticon in order to compile the book at all disguises the protean 
nature of Saxon spelling of proper names: Aelfwine might or might 
not do. The genealogies at the end of Nennius left me in no doubt 
that the Aelfguin there recorded was the same as the EL. .GUIN on 
the Cross: “ Osguid genuit Alcfrid et Aelfguin et Aechfird,”’ § 57; 
“ Osquid genuit Ecgfird, ipse est Ecgfird Ailguin, § 61; “ Ecgfrid 
filius Osbiu regnavit novem annis,” § 65. But Ecfrid reigned from 
670 (671 Browne) to his tragic death in the spring of 685. In the 
ninth year of his reign, 679, his younger brother Aelfwine was 
killed in battle. The story is told by Bede, and repeatedly ex- 
pounded by historians. Zimmer’s discussion of the Nennius gene- 
alogies-ends: “ Der Text lautete also urspriinglich: Osguid genuit 
Alchfrid et Aelfguin et Aechfrid....” The archaic forms of 
Osguid and Aelfguin will not escape notice: the British character 
of one of them on the Cross confirms Nennius, as Nennius thus con- 
firms the Cross. 
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The order of these names on the Cross is important. Aelcfrid 
had been under-king of Deira for a time, but he had trouble with 
his father, King Oswiu, and was said to have retired to a monastery. 
Ailguin-Aelfwine had been under-king of Deira but one year when 
_ he was killed in battle, supporting his brother King Ecgfriv, at the 
age of eighteen. He was beloved by all, even his enemies lamenting 
his death. Ecfri’’s name, it will be observed, does not appear on 
the face of the Cross. The names of his brothers Aelcfrid and 
Ailguin are there, and also that of his father Oswiu. 

The novel reading after EL. .GUIN, 1. 6, and after o1srEv, 1. 7, I 
am compelled to adopt from evidence of Saxon coins, and also from 
the sense of the lines. If we regard Runic ¥ as equivalent to ING, 
or as a patronymic adjunct, we get no sense; for, as has been stated, 
Ailguin was but eighteen years old at his death. On Saxon coins 
the king’s name is followed by an upright cross— . Later, the 
final x of REX attracts the upright cross over on its two ends,—thus 
XX, (REXX). Joined top and bottom, as at the ends of ll. 6 and 7, 
the ligature not only implies king, but it also coincides with the 
Runic ¥, which, when standing for a word, meant ‘ prince.’ 

Lines 8 and 9 I pass over for the present, only remarking that 
Collingwood detected a definite chisel cutting on O, thus making a 
ligature ON. 

I accept the statement of all writers that the names of Wulfhere, 
Cyniburgh and Cyneswid may be read on the Cross, on another side. 
Professor Cook read two n’s in Cyniburgh, upon which he further 
enforces his argument for a late date. Bishop Browne’s objection 
to this is well taken, that there is too little difference between the 
forms of Runic N and I to warrant such an argument. What is 
important is that Aelcfrip, Ailguin, Oswiu, Wulfhere, Cyniburgh 
and Cyneswid are royal names all related by blood or marriage. 
They were all active in consolidating the English church in the 
North under Roman, as opposed to British use. Aelcfrid was the 
inspiring’ genius in the movement against Iona, to which his father 
remained loyal as long as he could. Finally they all came together in 
the Roman mission, King Oswiu joining King Wulfhere of Mercia, 
against whom he had fought. The first martyr was young Ailguin, 
for “on fruman gear,” a fragmentary inscription hitherto read on 
the Cross as referring to the first year of Ecgfrid’s reign, I take to 
refer to the first year of Ailguin’s reign, when he was killed. There 
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was nothing notable in the first year of Ecgfrid, 670 (671 Browne), 
unless he wished to erect a memorial to his father. In that case 
Ailguin’s name could not have been included, for he did not dic 
until 679. 

To sum up: As Ecgfrid’s name does not appear in the memorial 
inscription the Cross may be reasonably conceived to have been 
erected in his lifetime, somewhere between 679, the death of Ail- 
guin, and 685, the year of his own death in battle against the Picts. 

I select one or two minor matters for comment. Professor Cook 
finds GESSUS KRISTTUS, at the top of the Cross comparable only with 
Danish Runic spelling of the same words in the thirteenth century. 
If one may look ahead so many centuries from the subject-matter of 
the Cross, one may also look backward for an explanation of Runic 
X —G for initial sound of L. Jesu, Iehsu. Am I not right in 
thinking that this is the only English equivalent for the name in 
Saxon times? The universality of haelend amounts to taboo of 
English Jesus, or its phonetic prototype. Even Orm explains the 
haelend tradition of his time. English Runic X = G for both 
palatal as well as sonant stop, whereas a different character for the 
latter sound is found on the Continent. Looking backward for 
possible additional testimony I select Wordsworth and White’s note 
under tesw in their edition of the Vulgate, Gospels, Index Nom. 
Prop. p. 776: “etiam monet nos uir doctissimus E. Nestle, Hiero- 
nymum duobus locis “ de interp. nominum Hebr.’ (ed. Uall. 111, 34 
et 91) de littera H. et uoce iesus ita scribere, ubi in litterarum serie 
a G ad I transiliat.” 

It has been assumed by all writers on the Cross that the figure 
beneath that of Christ is a falconer. It is genre, says Professor 
Cook, perhaps portraiture. But one seeing Christ in the center, 
and John the Baptist, presumably, above, and a figure with a bird 
like an eagle below would naturally suppose that this figure was 
intended for St. John the Evangelist. That he has no nimbus is 
also true of St. John Baptist, above. After the famous arguments 
and councils about Rome vs. Iona, the Evangelist could hardly be 
left out of such company. And one may appeal to ‘art’s early 
wont,’ when Christ alone wore the nimbus. 

Antecedent improbability of such an artistic creation as the Bew- 
castle Cross in the seventh century is elaborately argued by Pro- 
fessor Cook. Too much has been made, he thinks, of Wilfrith’s 
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importations of foreign workmen, and of Bede’s statements about 
Benedict Biscop’s stonecutters. Bede’s reference (Hist. Abbot. 5) 
is, to be sure, to Biscop’s continental journey of 675, four years 
before Ailguin’s death; but we know that King Ecgfrid was an en- 
thusiastic patron not only of Biscop, but also, for a time, of Wil- 
frith. So far from being improbable, is it not highly probable that 
men who had been to Rome as many times as had Wilfrith and 
Biscop could succeed, in their missionary zeal, in importing the best 
workmen? The universal exaltation and veneration of the cross 
after Heraclius early in the century would, one is inclined to think, 
draw upon the best technique of classical art remaining. The 
Romulus motive on the Franks Casket joins to the Romulus motive 
on early Saxon coins. The checker pattern on Bewcastle is also a 
sacred motive in early Saracen design. Of one point about the 
technique of Bewcastle I feel certain: the hand that decorated the 
Cross was not the same that chiseled the Runic inscription. This 
is crude, and shows no such careful planning as is evident elsewhere 
on the Cross. 

Germane to the subject of English Runes is the story of Nen- 
nius’s invention of an alphabet, a story which both Zeuss-Ebel and 
Zimmey regarded as negligible in importance. Twitted by a Saxon 
scholar for having no alphabet—rudimentum—Nennius suddenly 
invented, ex machinatione mentis, an alphabet, and gave meanings 
to each character, as the Saxons did and as the Celts did, later. The 
order was not that of the futhorc, and the figurae litterarum runicis 
similes Zeuss did not print. Zimmer copied them, and prints them 
in Nennius Vindicatus, p. 131. Some of the characters are Runic, 
though not all these of Runic value ; some are undoubtedly fanciful : 
but the effect produced is that of a Runic alphabet. Why, if Nen- 
nius had a British alphabet, should he have flattered the Saxon 
monk by such imitation? And why, when the Roman alphabet was 
finally adopted by the English, should they have added Runic? 
The inscription on the Bewcastle Cross seems to me to be a natural 
mode of English writing in the seventh century. 

One may express impatience that no competent geologist has de- 
termined the formation from which the Cross was quarried. Tra- 
ditions that it was found in a local pit, or that it was carried over- 
sea,—one recalls the high tides of the Solway in Redgauntlet— 
might, one would think, be easily denied or confirmed. But why 
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should the Bewcastle Cross be subjected longer to the weather? 
From any angle, from that of language, religion, history or art, the 
Cross is much too precious for further exposure.* 


Wa. Peters REEVES. 
Kenyon College. ‘ 


1 References: A. S. Cook, The Date of the Ruthwell and Bewcastle 
Crosses, Yale University Press, 1912. Some Accounts of the Bewcastle 
Cross, Yale Studies in English, L, 1914. Review of Browne’s Ancient Cross 
Shafts at Bewcastle and Ruthwell, Modern Language Notes, June, 1917. 

G. F. Browne, Theodore and Wilfrith, S. P. C. K., London, 1897. The 
Ancient Cross Shafts at Bewcastle and Ruthwell, Cambridge University 
Press, 1916. The Conversion of the Heptarchy, S. P. C. K., revised ed., 
London, 1914. . 

Calverley-Collingwood, Harly Sculptured Crosses, Shrines and Monu- 
ments of the Diocese of Carlisle, Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian 
and Archaeological Society, Extra Series, vol. x1, 1899. 

Bede, Opera Historica, ed. Plummer, Oxford, 1896. Ecclesiastical Hist- 
ory, E. E. T. S., ed. Miller, 1890. Historia Ecclesiastica, etc., ed. Moberly, 
Oxford, 1879. Ecclesiastical History of England, trans. Sellar, 1907. 
Kénig Alfred’s Ubers. v. Beda’s Kirchengeschichte, ed. J. Schipper, Grein- 
Wiilker, Prosa, tv. Opera Historica, in Monuwmenta Historica Brittanica, 
ed. Petrie and Sharpe, 1848. 

Bright, W., Early English Church History, Oxford, 1878. 

Hunt, W., A History of the English Church, 597-1066. 1899. 

Ramsey, J. H., The Foundations of England, B. C. 55-A. D. 1066. 

Hawker’s Silver Coins of England, 1887. 

Kenyon’s Gold Coins of England, 1884. 

Earle, Saxon Chronicle, Oxford; also in Mon. Hist. Brit. 

Chadwick, H. M., The Origin of the English Nation, Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1907. 

Skene, W. F., Celtic Scotland, 1887. 

Zeuss-Ebel, Grammatica Celtica, Berlin, 1871. For the Alphabetum 
Brittonicum, cf. p. 1059 with 

Zimmer, H., Nennius Vindicatus, Berlin, 1893, p. 131; for discussion of 
genealogies, p. 93f., cf. Chadwick, p. 38, text, and n. 4; also Addenda, p. 
345, note to p. 38. 

Liber Vitae, v. R. Miiller’s Berlin Diss. 1900: Untersuchungen ii. d. 
Namen des Northumb. Liber Vitae. 

Leonhardi’s Leipzig diss. Die Lorica des Gildas, 1905, and also his edition 
of vol. 6, Grein-Wiilker, Prosa, p. 194f., for a.reading of Alchfrido not 
noticed by Sweet. O. E. T. , 

Nennius, Historia Britonwm. ed. Stevenson, English Historical Society, 
1838. In Monument. Hist. Brit. p. 47: Gildas, De Excidio Brittaniae, Mon. 
Hist. Brit. P. he 























ITALIAN INFLUENCE ON RONSARD’S THEORY OF 
THE EPIC 


A number of articles establishing the existence of Italian influ- 
ence on many of the ideas of the members of the Pléiade have 
appeared within the last few years, but the degree of influence 
that the various critical treatises appearing in Italy before the year 
1570 have exercised on the theoretical views of Ronsard has as yet 
not been stated. The problem is somewhat complicated by the fact 
that, although one is confronted by the similarity in thought and 
expression between Ronsard and the Italians, the constant reserva- 
tion must be made that there is, in most cases, a common source 
for nearly all of the critical theory, namely either Aristotle or 
Horace. It has been clearly established, I think, by Lintilhac* 
that, before Scaliger (1561), Aristotle’s Poetics were not known or 
cited by poets in France. To be sure, Erasmus had mentioned the 
title of the Poetics in a letter to Jean Morus, the twenty-seventh of 
February, 1531, and had edited it without comment at Bale the 
same year, and it had been published in 1559 by Guillaume Morel, 
but none of the critics or poets seems to have been inspired by the 
Poetics before Scaliger. There is but a short interval of four 
years between the publication of Scaliger’s Poetices and Ronsard’s 
Abrégé, and one might well question the fact of Ronsard’s deriving 
much inspiration from the Poetics of Aristotle directly, although 
we know that he was familiar to a certain degree with the work.? 
Be that as it may, there seems to be justification, despite the meager- 
ness of the material available in the three short treatises of 
Ronsard, for believing that Italian influence is to be found in his 
theory of the epic. The present writer has endeavored to give 
cases in which Ronsard has either stated or developed his ideas in 


1“1Jn Coup d’état dans la république des lettres,” la Nouvelle Revue, 15 
mai, 1890. . 

2In the Abrégé de Vart poétique, which is addressed to Alphonce Delbéne: 
“ Je te dirois icy particulierement les propres subiectz d’un chacun poésme, 
si tu n’avois desja veu l’art poétique d’Horace et de Aristote, ausquelz je 
te connois assez mediocrement versé.” P. de Ronsard, @uwres, ed. Marty- 
Laveaux, Paris, Lemerre (1887-1893), v1, 454. 
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a manner similar to the Italians, and different from the treatment 
of the subject by either Aristotle or Horace. 

In regard to the unity of time Ronsard states in his second 
preface to the Franciade that “le Poéme Heroique . . . comprend 
seulement les actions d’une année entiere.”* There seems to be 
little doubt of the fact that he has borrowed this idea from Min- 
turno, who in his Arte poetica (1564) says: * “ Benché egli abbia 
questa prerogativa di potere crescer tanto, non perd la materia della 
Favola sia pi che una, ne di cose avvenute in pit lungo spazio, 
che di un’anno.” The fact that this limitation occurs in Minturno 
alone of all the Italian and French critical treatises would seem to 
establish sufficient evidence of influence. Aristotle, it will be 
remembered, said only that the action of epic poetry has “ no fixed 
limit of time.” ® 

On the question of the relationship between history and poetry 
we find Ronsard following the Italians rather than Aristotle. 
“ Plusieurs croyent,” he says,® “ que le Poéte & l’Historien soient 
d’un mesme mestier; mais ils se trompent beaucoup, car ce sont 
divers artisans, qui n’ont rien de commun l’un avecques l’autre, 
sinon les descriptions des choses, comme batailles, assauts, mon- 
taignes, forests & rivieres, villes, assietes de camp, strategemes, 
nombre des morts, conseils & pratiques de guerre: en cela il ne 
faut point que le Poéte faille, non plus que l’Historien.” And 
again: * “ Encore que lhistoire en beaucoup de sortes se conforme 
a la Poésie, comme en vehemence de parler, harangues, description 
de batailles, villes, fleuves, mers, montaignes, & autres semblables 
choses.” Daniello, writing in 1536, had said:* “Conciosia cosa 
che molte di quelle cose ha l’Historico, che sono con quelle del Poeta 
comuni. Si come sono le descrittioni de i luoghi, de popoli, delle 
nationi, i siti, le leggi, le consuetudini, i costumi.” Minturno in 
the De Poeta had said: °® “ Narratur enim, cum describuntur per- 
sonae, causae, loca, tempora, actiones, perturbationes animorum, 
modus, instrumentum ”; and Scaliger, manifesting the same six- 


3 Tbid., m1, 523. 

* Antonio Minturno, L’Arte poetica, Napoli, 1725, p. 25. 

*V,4. Cf. I. Bywater, Aristotle on the Art of Poetry, Oxford, 1909. 
* @uvres, m1, 524. 

* Ibid., p. 514. 

* Bernardino Daniello, Della poetica, Vinegia, 1536, p. 42. 

® De Poeta, Venetiis, MDLIX, p. 114. 
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teenth-century fondness for long series of words, had spoken of 
poetry's describing “tempestates, bella, fugas, artes varias.” *° 
Aristotle had written: “ From what we have said, it will be seen 
that the poet’s function is to describe, not the thing that has 
happened, but the kind of thing that might happen, 1. ¢., what is 
possible as being probable or necessary. The distinction between 
historian and poet . . . consists really in this: that one describes 
the thing that has been and the other the kind of thing that might 
be.” ?* In Ronsard’s amplification of this thought we can see the 
evidence of Italian borrowing. 

Plato, in the Phaedrus,* wrote: “You will allow that every 
discourse ought to be a living creature having its own body and 
head and feet; there ought to be a middle, beginning, and end, 
which are in a manner agreeable to one another and to the whole.” 
Aristotle, taking this up, had written: ** “The construction of its 
stories should clearly be like that in a drama; they should be based 
on a single action, one that is a complete whole in itself, with a 
beginning, middle, and end, so as to enable the work to produce 
its own proper pleasure with all the organic unity of a living 
creature.” The idea of an organism evidently underlies Aristotle’s 
conception of unity, but it remained for an Italian, Giraldi Cinthio, 
to amplify and embellish this conception: “ Et la similitudine é, 
che mi pare che si possano assimigliare i corpi de i Poemi alla 
compositura del corpo humano. Peréd che come l’huomo é fatto di 
anima et di corpo, et il corpo é di ossa et di nervi, di carne, et di 
pelle, . . . cosi le compositioni de i buoni Poeti debbono haver 
parti ne i corpo loro, che corrispondano alle parti, che compongono 
Vhuomo.” ** Ronsard follows Giraldi Cinthio very closely: “ Car 
tout ainsi qu’on ne peut veritablement dire un corps humain, beau, 
plaisant, et accomply, s'il n’est composé de sang, venes, arteres et 
tendons, et sur tout d’une nayve couleur; ainsi la Poésie ne peut 
estre plaisante . . . sans belles inventions, descriptions, comparai- 
sons, qui sont les nerfs et la vie du livre.” ** 


” Julii Caesaris Scaliger, Poetices, MDXCIV, lib. 1, cap. 1. 

17X,2. Cf. Bywater, op. cit. 

"The Dialogues of Plato, translated into English by B. Jowett, 1, 569. 
3 Ch. xrx, Bywater, op. cit. ‘ 
4 Giovambattista Giraldi Cinthio, Discorsi, Vinegia, 1554, p. 16. 

* (Huvres, vi, 451. 
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“Le Poéme Heroique . . . est tout guerrier,” says Ronsard; ** 
and again:*’ “le Poéte heroique . . . descrit les batailles et 
assauts, factions et entreprises de guerre,” an idea which had been 
expressed by numerous Italians. Daniello, for instance, laments 
that up to his time no one had written “heroicamente delle 
guerre,” ** and Varchi asserts that “la guerra pare piu atto, e piu 
proprio soggetto de poeti Heroici.”*® This idea, of course, may 
have been deduced from Horace’s 


Res gestae regumque ducumque et tristia bella 
Quo scribi possent numero monstravit Homerus,” 


but it is more than probable that Ronsard was merely following 
the accepted idea of the subject of the epic poem. 

Ronsard writes:** “Et davantage je ne scaurois croire que 
Priam, Hector, Polydame, Alexandre, et mille autres tels ayent 
jamais esté, qui ont tous les noms Grecs, inventez par Homere: 
Car si cela estoit vray, les chevaliers Troyens eussent porté le nom 
de leurs pais Phrygien, et est bien aisé 4 cognoistre . . . que la 
guerre Troyenne a esté feinte par Homere”; and again: ?? “ Les 
excellens Poétes nomment peu souvent les choses par leur nom 
propre.” Regarding this question of the employment of true names, 
Minturno states: ** “ Ma benché l’Epico, ed il Tragico Poeta usino 
i veri e conti nomi, non perd dal genere, e dalla natura universale 
si dipartono. Come dicon’ alcuni, che l’Epico usa pochissimi veri 
nomi? Io non so per quale cagione. Ma certamente dirien men- 
zogna, se intenderessero delle persone, le quali sien della Favola 
tolta dalla Storia: conciossiacosaché, di quelle i nomi tutti sien veri 
appo Virgilio, ed Omero.” There is nothing to suggest the idea of 
the employment of true names to Ronsard unless he had borrowed 
it from the Italians, except a somewhat unrelated passage in 
Horace, which would not seem to bear greatly on the point at 
issue : 

Ficta voluptatis causa sint proxima veris.™* 


Ronsard refers frequently to the Italians in his prefaces and in 


* Tbid., m1, 523. * Thid. 

*% Della poetica, p. 131. 

* Benedetto Varchi, Lezzioni, Fiorenza, MDXC, p. 616. 

* Ars poetica, 73-74. * @uvres, m1, 515. 

” Tbid., p. 521. * L’Arte poetica, p. 39. 
* Ars poetica, 338. 
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the Abrégé,”> and there are many evidences that would lead one to 
suspect Italian influence where it cannot be verified. The prob- 
ability is very strong that Ronsard was familiar with Minturno and 
Daniello, although he mentions neither by name. To sum up, then, 
there are certain statements which Ronsard makes which are found 
only in his Italian predecessors. His restricting the epic to one 
year could not have been suggested by Aristotle; his discussion of 
the relationship of historian and poet is not at all similar to 
Aristotle’s, nor is his development of the idea of an organism to be 
found in the Stagirite. 
RautpH C. WILLIAMS. 
Ohio State University. 





REVIEWS 


Edmund Spenser. A Critical Study. By Herspert ELLSworTH 
Cory. Berkeley, University of California Press. 1917. vrtt, 
478 pp. 


Mr. Cory’s volume is an important testimony to the large place 
now held by the poetry of Spenser in the field of American philo- 
logical scholarship. In his Preface, the author sets forth a two-fold 
purpose: first, “to come to certain conclusions about Spenser only 
on the basis of a vast number of experiences of other readers of 
Spenser in every decade from 1579 to 1917,” these conclusions, he 
thinks, having grown “with a logical and almost biological con- 
tinuity from many earlier interpretations,’ and deriving their 
authority not only from literary criticism, but from hints of 
method, from facts, and from relevant interpretations gained 
through the study of modern science. Second, Mr. Cory seeks to 
relate his study of Spenser to “ twentieth-century nationalism, im- 
perialism, feminism, and that socialistic-syndicalistic controversy 
which is to be the twentieth century version of the old struggle 
between those who emphasize the social contract and those who 
emphasize the rights of individuals and of minorities.” In working 
out these purposes Mr. Cory gives a review of the entire corpus of 
Spenser’s poetry, with a digest of Spenser criticism extending to 
1917. This digest, in view of the advance in Spenser scholarship 


* @uvres, m1, 514, 525, 534, 535; also vi, 450, 454. 
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in recent years, is of high value despite the lack of an index and 
the failure to supply a bibliography. 

In the course of his review of Spenser’s p»etry and the work of 
previous critics, Mr. Cory comes to certain conclusions that require 
careful examination. The most important of these is a theory of 
the structure of the Faerie Queene. Mr. Cory justly protests 
against regarding Spenser merely as a dreamer and visionary. He 
sees substance of thought as well as fancy in the great poem. “No 
single age,” he remarks, “has as yet begun to comprehend the 
innumerable facets, the myriad flashes of history, and philosophy, 
poetry and prophecy, in the Faerie Queene.” As a means to such 
comprehension, Mr. Cory sets forth two propositions concerning 
the structure of the poem: first, that it was planned by Spenser to 
be what Mr. Cory calls “an epic of the future”; and, second, that 
it reveals a progressive disillusion, causing a “crumbling of the 
structure” of the poem, and proceeding from the poet’s despair 
because Leicester’s death made impossible what the poet had hoped 
for, a union of Leicester and the Queen and an epoch of national 
greatness which, in Mr. Cory’s thought, Spenser foresaw if this 
union had taken place. 

The first of these propositions leads Mr. Cory to the hypothesis 
that Spenser proposed to “overgo” Ariosto, not by writing a 
better poem in the same kind, but by inventing an entirely new 
type. To him, we are told, “came a vision so audacious that even 
his warmest admirers have not yet comprehended it: a vision to 
write an epic which would make history through the great light of 
a cloudy allegory fairly incandescent with prophetic convictions, 
an epic not of the past but of the future” (p. 53). Mr. Cory 
repeats this idea at various places: the Faerie Queene was to be 
“a new epic type, an heroic poem whose main theme set forth the 
great national achievements of the future”; “a new epic type that 
turns from the old mode of remembering and exalting the past to 
foreshadowing the future”; he “ would write history before it was 
made in fact”; its secret is in “its superb arrogation of omni- 
science”; it was to be “an epic of the absolute future, not to 
celebrate history but to make it” (pp. 55, 56, 58). 

Now if one could accept Mr. Cory’s theory it would indeed, as 
he says, “reveal depths in the Faerie Queene sufficient to allure 
even the most casual readers.” But the evidence that Mr. Cory 
brings in support of his contention is both inconsiderable .and 
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unsatisfactory. If‘*we could interpret his phrase “epic of the 
future” as meaning merely that Spenser aligned himself with the 
progressives at Elizabeth’s court, advising continued war on Spain, 
bold advocacy of a militant Protestantism, the establishment of a 
strong navy, and the building of an imperial domain overseas, we 
should have some grounds for agreement. But the part of the 
poem in which Spenser comes nearest to advocating such a program 
is the fifth book, which belongs to what Mr. Cory calls the period 
of disillusion when the poet had given up his dream of an Eliza- 
bethan Utopia. Spenser was a progressive; he contended all his 


life against the cautious policy of Burghley; he was in sympathy, . 


successively, with Leicester, Sidney, Essex, and Ralegh; but Mr. 
Cory makes small use of this political idealism, and even if he had 
pressed the point it would not have explained the phrase in the 
sense in which Mr. Cory uses it. In fact, Mr. Cory has no sympathy 
with the “ruthless imperialism” of Book V, and his characteriza- 
tion of that book, far from supporting his theory, militates against 
it (p. 290). 

Other evidence drawn from the poem there is none, except for 
his reference to the first book, on which Mr. Cory remarks that 
he believes, “ calling the Faerie Queene as I do an epic of the future 
which sought to prophesy history, that Spenser intended merely to 
voice a personal and a popular English fear of the danger of 
leaving Una (Truth) to be the paramour (sic) of Duessa (False- 
hood, Mary Queen of Scots), who would lead St. George to be the 
prey of Orgoglio (the Catholic church) (p. 78). 

Mr. Cory’s whole cause, therefore, rests on mere conjecture, 
except for the use he makes of the idea, familiar since Upton’s 
time, that in Prince Arthur Spenser meant to portray Leicester 
and that the purpose of the poem as originally conceived was to 
celebrate the hoped-for marriage between Leicester and the Queen. 
The suggestion of this marriage, Mr. Cory thinks, the poet put 
forward “with Parthian reticence.” He quotes from the letter to 
Ralegh Spenser’s statement of his intention, if the first twelve 
books should be well received, to write a second series of twelve 
books, dealing with the history of Arthur as king, on which Mr. 
Cory remarks: “ He was, if these twelve books were ‘ well-accepted,’ 
and if Arthur and Gloriana were married, to write an epic sequel 
celebrating the deeds of Leicester as king-consort or, perhaps, 
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boldly prophesying for Leicester and Elizabeth the ways that they 
should follow to be illustrious” (p. 56). 

Now, although it is quite possible that in the courtship of 
Gloriana by Prince Arthur Spenser may have had in mind, at 
times, Leicester’s long ambition, there is no reason whatever to 
suppose that the poem had for one of its purposes either prophecy 
of a union between the two or poetical propaganda to bring such a 
union to pass. For one thing, Spenser’s explanation of his general 
intention in the Faerie Queene, given in his letter to Ralegh 
(dated 23 January, 1589), could not have been written until after 
Leicester’s death, after all thought of a marriage had been aban- 
’ doned for many years, and after Spenser’s bitter complaint about 
Leicester’s abandonment of him had been expressed in Virgils 
Gnat. Mr. Cory’s conjecture about the nature of the second twelve 
books is thus by a simple matter of chronology untenable. Further- 
more, the only place in the Faerie Queene where Arthur may 
plausibly be identified as Leicester is in the fifth book, and even 
this identification is rendered uncertain by the fact that the 
Arthur of Book V frees Belgae, while Leicester assuredly did not 
settle the problem at all, but rather was called ignominiously home. 
The pitfalls that lurk in the path of any one who applies too 
rigidly any scheme of identification of the personages in the poem 
may be seen if we consider what the poet does with his personifica- 
tions of Elizabeth. We know, for example, from the letter to 
Ralegh that he shadows forth the Queen not only in Gloriana but 
also in Belphoebe. We also know that Mercilla represents Eliza- 
beth, and Britomart. Now Britomart and Artegal are lovers, and 
Artegal, part of the time at least, is Lord Grey. Does this prove 
that Spenser contemplated a marriage between Grey and his 
Queen? The fact is that the union between Artegal and Britomart 
symbolizes the union between British justice and the might of 
Britain in war. At a given moment the course of British justice 
is made concrete in the course of Lord Grey in Ireland. Artegal, 
for this moment, is Lord Grey. It is the same with the identifica- 
tions of other major characters. The union of Arthur and Gloriana 
symbolizes the restoration of the old British line, through the 
Tudor family, to the supreme power in England.* - A cardinal 


1T have discussed this point at some length iin an article on “ Spenser’s 
Fairy Mythology,” Studies in Philology, April, 1918. 
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principle of Spenser’s political philosophy was that this new Britain 
ought to crush the growing menace of Spain. To do this, not only 
must Ireland be freed from Philip’s propaganda, but the Low 
Countries must be given their liberty. The Queen, half-heartedly, 
aided the Low Countries, and at one time Leicester was in com- 
mand of an expeditionary force there. For this moment, there- 
fore, Arthur, representing Britain, becomes concrete, personalized, 
in Leicester. It is no more necessary to believe that Arthur is 
always Leicester than it is to believe that Artegal is always Grey. 
It is not necessary, therefore, to any one familiar with Spenser’s 
methods in allegory, to suppose that the union between Arthur and 
Gloriana, the union between England and the old British line, 
meant to Spenser any actual marriage of the Queen to Leicester 
or to anyone else. And even if he had begun thé composition of 
his poem with any such idea, it was obviously impossible at the 
time when the letter to Ralegh was written, and there are no traces 
of it remaining in the poem itself. 


Finally, the dedicatory letter, far from suggesting that Spenser © 


contemplated a second poem of twelve books celebrating the deeds 
of Leicester as king-consort or at least pointing out the path which 
the royal pair should follow, is in reality to be explained on quite 
other grounds. Spenser himself is explicit as to his intention. He 
says that Homer, in the persons of Agamemnon and Ulysses, had 
portrayed a good governor and a virtuous man; that Virgil had 
combined the private and public virtues in the person of Aineas, 
and Ariosto in his Orlando; Tasso, he says, separated the two sets 
of virtues, public and private, in his Rinaldo and Godfredo. Fol- 
lowing these illustrious examples, Spenser proposes, in the first 
twelve books, to deal with the twelve private virtues; if these books 
are well received he will continue with an exposition of kingship. 
There is, therefore, no basis for any conjecture about an “epic of 
the future,” devoted to Leicester’s deeds as king-consort, just as it 
is impossible to construct out of the adventures of Arthur in the 
first six books, except for the expedition to the Low Countries, any 
history of Leicester as king-consort-elect. An epic of Britain, glori- 
fying the reigning house, and containing, according to the poetical 
theory of the time, an exposition of perfect courtiership, was the 
object of Spenser’s endeavor; herein lies the explanation of the 
structure of the poem. 

The second proposition on which Mr. Cory’s theory of the struc- 
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ture of the Faerie Queene rests is closely related to the first. - It 
is that Spenser’s plans for writing an epic of the future, giving 
firm foundation for the first two books of the poem, were dissipated 
by the death of Leicester, resulting in the third book in a certain 
confusion and uncertainty, while Books IV-VI became chaotic, the 
work of “a bewildered and a bitter hand” (p. 160). To quote 
Mr. Cory: | 


The fact that Spenser’s hero (Leicester not Sidney) died, proba- 
bly before Spenser had completed his third book, must have been to 
a hero-worshipper so sincere, the most deadly of destructive influ- 
ences. The third book shows many signs of confusion. The fourth 
book is chaos. The fifth book, as an isolated poem, is better, but 
its strands are not well-woven into the poem as a whole. The sixth 
— is almost completely disjointed and closes with a bitter anti- 
climax. 


This theory underlies everything that Mr. Cory presents through- 
out his long analysis of the poem, and indeed all that he presents 
on the relations of other poems, such as the Complaints, to Spenser’s 
life. The value of Mr. Cory’s book, therefore, depends in a large 
sense upon the soundness of this interpretation. After Leicester’s 
death, Mr. Cory contends (p. 64) : 


Reality refused to pour itself into Spenser’s mighty mould for 
an epic of the future. The break-up of the vast structure of the 
poem itself, the increase of the casual and the episodical, the influx 
of chaos, the cry of despair in the last stanzas of the sixth book 
were inevitable. 


After “the unfaltering conviction of the first book” and “the 
architectonic strength and continuity” displayed in it and in 
Book II, “‘he lost his grip”; in Books III and IV “we have an 
almost complete crumbling of the general structure accompanied 
with a series of personages taken mainly from romance and often 
with no allegory whatsoever” (pp. 64, 85, 144, 145). The reason 
Mr. Cory finds in the death of Leicester, which he thinks took 
place before Spenser had proceeded very far with the third book. 
It is impossible to illustrate the many ways in which this theory 
affects Mr. Cory’s judgment even of episodes in the poem; such, 
for example, as his idea that Arthur fails to take any part in the 
main action of Book III because Leicester was dead,—*“ Surely here 
is our reason. England was failing to become Utopia. Leicester 
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was dead before the rich materials of the third book had been 
resolved into the intricate harmonies of which Spenser dreamed.” ? 

Mr. Cory’s method is the method of repeated assertion. Of posi- 
tive argument he gives very little. At times he seems to think 
that there is proof of the crumbling of the structure of the poem 
in the fact that after the first two books the allegory is less sus- 
tained, appearing only fitfully if at all. But this is not proof of a 
crumbling structure ; it is evidence of a change in Spenser’s concep- 
tion of his poem, an improvement on the whole, and due in large 
part to the difference between the virtues that form the subject of 
the third, fourth, and sixth books and the virtues of the other books. 
“ Holiness ” is medieval ; “ Temperance ” is partly medieval, partly 
classical; “Justice” is classical; while “Chastity” (Love), 
“Friendship,” and “Courtesy” are treated by Spenser chiefly in 
the manner of the Renaissance. Book I has the precise and formal 
structure of medieval allegory. It is an exceedingly effective 
complex of the morality play and the Arthurian romance. The 
pleasure that it gives is in part due to this sense of form. Book IV, 
on the other hand, is like Sidney’s Arcadia, which was regarded, at 
the time when Spenser was writing, as a sublime poem.* This 
story of Calidore is romance of the new Renaissance type. The 
allegory in it is the allegory that the Elizabethans found in 
Cyropaedia or Arcadia. To say that because Book IV. lacks the 
formal excellence of Book I therefore the “vast structure” of the 
epic was “crumbling” is like finding fault with Cymbeline or the 
Winter’s Tale because they do not have the academic symmetry of 
structure of Love’s Labour’s Lost. 

Mr. Cory seems troubled, also, by the number of unpleasant 
people one meets in Spenser’s poem. These people, with their 
stories, seem to him not to be brought into close relations with the 
main plots in the later books. As we go on, he says, we come across 
many figures “so small, so sordid, we feel that they are drawn by 


2P, 147. Even the change in the last stanzas of Book III in the edition 
of 1596 is due, Mr. Cory thinks, not merely to Spenser’s desire to extend 
Britomart’s story into the following book, but “ we may be equally sure that 
his growing disillusion, his growing fear that England was not to become 
a Utopia, impelled him to close his first symphony on a desolate unresolved 
chord” (p. 170). 

*For a summary of this theory and its relations to Spenser see “ Sid- 
ney’s ‘Arcadia’ as an Example of Elizabethan ee in Kittredge 
Anniversary Papers, 1913, pp. 327 ff. 
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a bewildered and a bitter hand” (p. 160). Nw this \dea, which 
Mr. Cory returns to again and again, betrays a serioug misconcep- 
tion of the very essence of Spenser’s4method. This method, Which 
is very similar to the use of the exemplum by medieval writers, 
springs from the conception of poetry held’ by Spenser and his 
contemporaries. It is philosophy teaching by example, more 
gracious than by rule. 

Fundamentally, Spenser uses the technique of the Arthurian 
romances, especially in the first three books. The damsel in distress 
of Book I; the complaint, in Book II, of the Palmer in behalf of 
the infant with bloody hands; the groom in Book III with his 
plea for a champion to rescue the damsel from Busirane—these 
are familiar romance motifs. Likewise, the interference of Arthur 
is not merely designed to show that no one virtue is sufficient unto 
itself; it is an application of the thoroughly conventional motif of 
the greatest knight in the world, coming to the aid of the knight 
who is the titular hero of the story. Even in Book III Arthur’s 
failure to appear is not due, as Mr. Cory imagines, to Spenser’s 
disappointment over the death of Leicester, but to the fact that 
Britomart is in a sense Arthur’s equal, the feminine counterpart 
of that for which Arthur stands. Book III is complementary to 
Book II. In the story of Guyon the classical ideal of Temperance 
is exalted. Guyon is sorely tried, but in the end destroys Acrasia, 
who typifies the hedonistic conception of life implied in Marlowe’s 
conflict between the passion for beauty and the consciousness of sin. 
Alma, in whom we see, as the editor of the Oxford Spenser has 
observed, “the soul in perfect command over the body,” prepares 
Guyon to resist the earthly Venus. But in Britomart we have a 
deeper and warmer conception. She is not, like Guyon, a man 
struggling for perfection; she is love itself, in whose presence 
Busirane is as powerless as Comus in the presence of the Lady. 
She is allegorical in the Platonic, not the medieval sense. But she 
also corresponds to Arthur and achieves the triumph appropriate 
to the greatest knight in the world. Her book, therefore, is closely 
linked to the two preceding books, while it looks forward, in its 
stress on the religion of love and beauty, to Book IV. 

This method of plot-making becomes even clearer when we con- 
sider that Spenser drew his conception of his great knights from 
the romances. To give but a few of many examples that will 
instantly occur to the reader, already in Amis and Amiloun we 
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have the virtue of friendship, prototype of Spenser’s Cambell and 
Triamond ; Sir Cliges is the embodiment of charity, Isumbras of 
humility, Sir Gawain of courtesy; the Squire of Low Degree 
typifies merit and virtue in humble position, ever a favorite theme 
with Spenser. Thus Red Cross, Guyon, Britomart, Calidore, 
Artegal, are not mere abstractions, such as one finds in the 
Passetyme of Pleasure or in Magnyfycence; they are conceived in 
the spirit of the romances. To try Spenser, therefore, as Mr. Cory 
does, by narrow canons of formal allegory; to complain because 
the later books are free from the scholastic categories of the first 
book ; to say that because the framework is less palpable therefore 
Spenser was losing his grip, was allowing the structure of his 
poem to crumble, was inhibited by despair, is singularly to miss 
the soul of the Faerie Queene. 

The second observation I would make is that Spenser, following 
the later Arthurian romances, uses romance situations as symbols 
of spiritual matters. Thus, in Rigomer, a girl appears at Arthur’s 
court and calls for a knight. Lancelot goes with her and finds in 
Ireland an enchanted castle where is a girl who will marry only 
the best knight in the world. Lancelot fights the monster serpent 
but can not complete the adventure, until Gawain, like Spenser’s 
Arthur, comes and releases the people in the castle from enchant- 
ment. Now here is a primitive situation, without symbolism. But 
in Chrétien the same situation becomes symbolic, and in Spenser’s 
first book it supplies the framework of the plot. To take a variant, 
Galahad’s rescue of the maidens in the High History represents 
Christ’s freeing of the Christian graces from the Seven Deadly 
Sins, an incident that Spenser transfers bodily to his story of the 
siege of Alma’s castle. Thus Spenser does not copy literally the 
romances; he uses romance situations as symbols; he uses this 
method constantly, not occasionally or fortuitously; the episodes 
of which Mr. Cory and others have complained are of the essence 
of his method; the increase in this element as he gets away from 
the morality play structure of Book I is not a proof of failing 
inspiration but an ever-varying source of new interest. In Caxton’s 
remarks about Malory’s Arthur we find one of the chief clues to 
the method : 

Herein may be seen noble chivalry, courtesy, humanity, friendli- 


ness, hardiness, love, friendship, cowardice, murder, hate, virtue 
‘and sin. Do after the good and leave the evil... . All is written 
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for our doctrine, and for to beware that we fall not to vice nor sin, 
but to exercise and follow virtue. 


Finally, the use of the episodes, which as Mr. Cory observes 
become increasingly noticeable as we go on in the poem, is closely 
related to this conception of romance situation as symbol. In 
Guyon’s book, for example, an episode like that of Phaedria sym- 
bolizes the classical excess, which results in intemperance. In the 
third and fourth books, where the Renaissance religion of love is 
the theme, the-episodes either exemplify the virtues, to be emulated, 
or they are sins against love, to be shunned. Especially in the 
fourth book is the virtue of friendship presented by showing what 
it is not. Hence these spiteful and petty figures that give Mr. 
Cory so much pain are essential to Spenser’s plan, not signs of 
incoherence and disillusion. In Artegal’s book this use of the 
exemplum forms the heart of the structure. Spenser’s purpose is 
to show the defects of the vacillating policy of the government with 
respect to Ireland. The murdered lady represents the spirit of 
lawlessness; the episode of the Saracen and his daughter is an 
exemplum showing the evils of bribery. The giant with scales 
shows the futility of communism, a species of injustice, the nega- 
tive or obverse of the virtue to which the book is dedicated. Brag- 
gadocchio figures as a cowardly boaster who steals the credit that 
belongs to others. The story of the two brothers is a defense of 
the imperial policy; while the Radigund episode, which is very 
similar to an episode in the old romance of Rigomer, is a satire on 
womanish methods of dealing with the Irish problem. 

There are no better illustrations of the relation of this method to 
Spenser’s idea of structure than are found in Book VI, which Mr. 
Cory regards as marking the utter disillusion of Spenser and the 
chaos that had descended upon his poem. It is the Book of 
Courtesy. The stress is on the lowly life, or life away from the 
artificiality and tinsel glitter of the court. The mood is that of 
Colin Clouts Come Home Againe. The method, as in Book V, is 
cumulative, leading directly to the great scenes of Calidore’s life 
among the shepherds. Calepine, Tristram, Aladine, though noble, 
seem to be men of base origin, outside the group of great knights. 
The savage man, also of noble blood, is more truly courteous than 
others. The hermit has left the court, like the Duke in Shake- 
speare’s drama. Indeed, the whole atmosphere of the book, as I 
have pointed out elsewhere, is that of plays like As You Like It, - 
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Cymbeline, and Winter’s Tale. The climax is in the story of 
Melibceus and the pastoral of Calidore and his love. It is not 
bitter. It has no more of disillusion than comes to any man who 
has attained years enough and wisdom enough to distinguish 
between the shows of things and reality. To postulate despair and 
chaos in mind and structure is critical blindness. It is to miss 
the ripeness, the wisdom, the charm, of poetry that has welded life 
and verse into imperishable harmonies. It is to prefer the glitter 
of Love’s Labour’s Lost to the maturity of the Tempest. What is 
far worse, for a student of literary history, it is to miss the fascina- 
tion which the contemplative life exerted over the finest minds of 
that time of action, the Renaissance. It is to deal falsely, not only 
with Spenser, but with the mind of his age. 

The key to the fallacy in Mr. Cory’s interpretation is to be 
found, I believe, in the sentence from his Preface quoted at the 
beginning of this review, to the effect that his conclusions have 
grown “with a logical and almost biological continuity from many 
earlier interpretations.” His entire theory is based, apparently, 
upon Dryden’s remark, quoted on page 59, that “Prince Arthur, 
or his chief patron, Sir Philip Sidney, whom he intended to make 
happy by the marriage of his Gloriana, dying before him, deprived 
the poet both of the means and spirit to accomplish his design.” 
For Sidney Mr. Cory substitutes Leicester, a suggestion that is as 
old as Upton; accepts, in effect, the old quarrel of the eighteenth 
century critics about the unity of the poem, modified somewhat by 
the view current in recent times that the Faerie Queene is but “ the 
fragment of a splendid and incoherent design” ;° and finds a new ~ 
explanation for the “breakdown” by following out Dryden’s 
ingenious but utterly wrong-headed assertion about the inhibition 
produced upon Spenser by the death of his “hero.” In accordance 


‘with this theory Mr. Cory explains the publication of the Com- 


plaints volume in 1591, neglecting the obvious fact that a collection 
of juvenilia by a poet who had just scored an emphatic success was 
a good business proposition, and also neglecting the testimony of 
Colin Clout, to say nothing of the fifth book of the epic. Given 
this hypothesis, Mr. Cory can see in the later books of the Faerie 
Queene only that 


*“Shakespeare’s Pastorals,” Studies in Philology, April, 1916. 
*\Courthope, History of English Poetry, U, p. 3. 
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The building of Utopias became necessarily less and less easy, and 
many of his cloudy symbols must have become for him strange 
mocking runes written in wandering fires . . . the allegory’... 
but enigmatic gropings. ... The political allegory is hopelessly 
episodical, the moral allegory is capricious and, when vital, almost 
invariably bitter. At the same time the capricious and almost 
meaningless romances which we saw increasing in the third book 
grow more and more numerous and elaborate and confusing” 
(p. 256; cf. also p. 331). 


Mr. Cory’s conclusions thus grow, indeed, with biological con- 
tinuity from the observations of previous critics. His method is 
fundamentally the method of certain eighteenth century critics of 
the great Elizabethans—a sincere but often impressionistic appre- 
ciation of the “beauties” of the poet, held in check by the applica- 
tion of conventional tests of unity, and, in this case, by the presence 
or absence of that formalism contributed by the allegory. In Mr. 
Cory’s book the two types of comment, the “beauties” and the 
form, are codrdinated; he does not grapple with the problems 
presented by the Faerte Queene as a whole, or even with those 
presented by a single book; he applies his test of disillusion and 
approaching chaos in structure, and then quotes passage after 
passage with the enthusiasm of a lover of poetry who has forgotten 
every standard in abandonment to his own enjoyment. To such 
familiar debates in eighteenth century criticism as the question 
whether Shakespeare knew or did not know the ancients, or 
whether Paradise Lost fulfills the requirements of the classical 
epic or not, there succeeds, in Mr. Cory, the hypothesis that the 
failure of the Faerie Queene to measure up to the pseudo-classical 
formalism is due to the poet’s bitter disappointment over the course 
of English history. That is, the pseudo-classic tests have grown, 
by biological continuity perhaps, into the romantic method of 
Dowden’s Shakespeare. And this romanticism, manifested in the 
lack of concreteness, the substitution of assertion for argument or 
fact, and the wholly sentimental view he holds of Spenser’s mind, 
is but thinly disguised by the frequent references to social move- 
ments, labor unrest, woman suffrage, contemporary literature, and 
the like. 

On that large part of the book which is made up of selections 
of noble numbers from the great poem, with the enthusiastic and 
often penetrating comments which the author adds to justify his 
selection, there is here no space for comment. It is sufficient to 
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say that here is God’s plenty, and that Mr. Cory deserves hearty 
appreciation for opening, more fully than one finds in any previous 
book on Spenser, the riches in the later portions of the epic. Most 
essays of Mr. Cory’s school, from Macaulay on, give the impression 
that a few early cantos sufficed the critics, who did not really care 
to find out whether the Blatant Beast met death or not. The 
charge cannot be brought against Mr. Cory. He has read every 
line, and his quotations and his comments send us to the poem. 
In every age we shall need this personal appraisal, the record of 
adventures among books. But for our interpretation of the work 
of a great poet as a whole, we shall need to avoid biological analo- 
gies, the idea that to-day’s criticism is from the same root as 
Dryden’s or Upton’s or Lowell’s, and to use the method of history 


and science instead. 
EDWIN GREENLAW. 


The University of North Carolina. 





Moliére, Le Tartuffe ou VImposteur. Edited with introduction and 
notes by Bert Epwarp Younc. New York: Oxford Univer- 


sity Press, 1918. xcii + 118 pp. 


Good editions of this masterpiece, so indispensable to all students 
of the French drama, have not been lacking—one need only men- 
tion, for instance, the texts edited by such American scholars as 
Professor C. H. C. Wright and Professor J. E. Matzke. Hence, to 
call for special comment, a new contribution to the list must possess 
particular merit. This, it seems to the writer, is precisely the case 
with the book of Professor Young. The fruit of long and patient 
research, comprising not only a study of the best commentators, 
but also reference to original and infrequently seen contemporary 
works, his introduction and notes offer American students the most 
accessible material for a thorough study of the play in all its 
bearings of which the reviewer has any knowledge. 

Exception might be taken—for no edition can please every one— 
to the very summary fashion in which the facts of Moliére’s life 
are relegated to a brief statement in the notes. No mention is even 
made here of the poet’s unhappy marriage, which, in the judgment 
of many, profoundly. affected his work. References are, however, 
given to the important biographies of the dramatist, and it is 


+ 
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evidently the author’s intention -here, and elsewhere, to stimulate 
the desire of the student to look up such things in the fuller 
accounts, saving space to deal primarily with Le Tartuffe. 

The editor proceeds at once, therefore, to a concise, yet very 
judicious and adequate treatment of the setting of the play historic- 
ally, its place in the development. of French comedy and in the 
author’s own dramatic growth. In his laudable endeavor to be 
brief he fails to assign sufficient importance to the comedy anterior 
to Moliére, which is a failing common to most Molierists. Corneille, 
Cyrano de Bergerac, and Scarron are mentioned, but no allusion 
is made to Corneille’s early plays, with their pictures of contem- 
porary society—La Veuve, La Galerie du Palais, La Place Royale— 
nor do we find the names of Boisrobert, Desmarets (Les Vision- 
naires), Rotrou, or Gillet de la Tessonnerie (Le Campagnard), in 
all of whom are to be found traces of the development of a more 
realistic tendency and truer character-drawing. From all of them 
our dramatist drew material or suggestions of some kind. 

Professor Young next discusses the vicissitudes of the production 
of the play in public, offering plausible explanations for the 
attitude of the different parties interested—author, clergy, king, 
and public—following this with a careful presentation of the con- 
flicting views regarding the “ Purpose of the Play.” He quotes 
Brunetiére, Faguet, Allier, Lefranc, and others, concluding that 
the author “with his back to the wall, was here defending. the 
general principle of liberty, the liberty and right of his art to live 
and to speak against all and sundry bigots, whether Jansenists or 
Jesuits, casuists, illuminists, or directeurs de conscierce—all who 
had attacked the theater.” This is, in the main, the view of 
Professor Lefranc, that Le Tartuffe is merely an incident in the 
age-long warfare between the Church and the stage. 

The editor then proceeds to indicate some of the factors which 
may have induced Moliére to write the play just at that time, but 
claims that they should all be disregarded in the real consideration 
of its merits: “ Yet if the play is to be regarded as the first great 
social drama of France, as one of the chief masterpieces of litera- 
ture, it must be susceptible of complete detachment from its author. 
No proper conception of its purpose and scope can carry with it 
such implication of personal vengeance or literary venality as will 
restrict its application to any one period or any one controversy. 
Moliére’s vengeance is the vengeance of humanity upon a general 
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and eternal abuse; whatever the occasion of his work, his genius 
made it universal, and a synthesis of all hypocrisy.” 

It is well to emphasize this fact, but, at the same time, one must 
remember that it was not with this fine detachment that the poet 
wrote. He was not deliberately starting out to write a master- 
piece, nor to deliver a staggering blow to the opponents of the 
theater—else he would have Tartuffe allude to it more directly. 
As for the immediate occasion of this play, Moliére continually 
attacked all forms of hypocrisy. He hated shams of all kinds— 
sham education, the précieuses; sham nobility, the marquis; sham 
medicine, the quack—and he mocked those who were duped by 
them. It was perfectly natural that he should attack at this time 
sham religion, whose representatives were common enough pour 
crever les yeux. For him the function of comedy was to paint men 
as they were, and principally the men of his own generation. The 
spectator must see himself, or more likely, his neighbor or his 
enemy. He saw the living exponent or representative of the vice 
first, and then generalized and combined several of them to form 
a type. And therein his genius appears, since by it he was led to 
seize on those general qualities and traits, inseparable from human 
nature, which endure from one age to the next, and to clothe them, 
and place them in the surroundings and relations of life which 
would best bring them out. Thus, not only did -they appear real 
to his contemporaries, but, under slightly altered dress, are current 
among us today. Motives and characters truly portrayed for one 
day remain true for the succeeding generations, and in this fidelity 
to nature our poet excelled. To my mind it was the very contro- 
versy over Le Tartuffe, following that over L’Ecole des femmes, 
which fixed more intensely in the dramatist’s conception his réle 
as a social reformer. 

In this connection more attention might have been drawn in 
the Introduction (pp. xxvii and xxviii), or at least in the note to 
page xci, 1. 13, to the relation between the author’s statement in 
his petition to the king: “Il ne faut plus que je songe a faire de 
comédie,” and the interruption of the performances by the troupe 
in the weeks immediately following, together with the reference 
made in the opening lines of the next play, Amphttryon, to the 
difficulties of serving the prince, and the necessity for obeying 
his behest, whatever the personal inclination. 
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Professor Young is very careful to avoid the dangerous ground 
of subjective criticism, and properly so. He merely suggests the 
applicability of Elmire’s speeches to the dramatist’s theory of the 
proper mode of action for his wife. The reviewer does not feel 
constrained by the same responsibility, and ventures the opinion 
that much of the character of Elmire, as it appears, is a reflection 
of the life and mode of conduct of Armande, and of her husband's 
views regarding it, whether given in extenuation or as suggestion. 

The chapter upon the sources of Le Tartuffe is unusually com- 
plete, with useful references and citations. It is followed by one 
upon the literary importance of the play, not only in its influence 
in French literature, but also on foreign imitations and adaptations. 
The bibliography of eight pages contains the titles of a large 
number of works, chosen with discrimination and conveniently 
grouped. The text clearly indicates its purpose to serve for 
advanced classes, students who have an appreciation for scholarly 
research and thoroughness. Perhaps it is for this reason that no 
general explanation of French versification is given, which would 
be useful to students having their first introduction to the classic 
poets in a course on Moliére. 

The text of the play which is followed, it is hardly necessary to 
state, is that of Les Grands Ecrivains edition, and the printing 
is very clear and accurate. Surely there must be misprints, but 
the reviewer failed to find any. 

The notes are concerned chiefly with the explanation of the more 
unusual words and constructions peculiar to the seventeenth cen- 
tury, with translation of difficult lines. Here, again, is evidence 
that the edition is intended for students of maturer preparation, for 
many inversions and similar traps for the unwary or untrained 
are passed over unnoted. Needful material for a study of the play 
is furnished, but the student is not relieved of the necessity for 
personal effort, nor the professor of opportunity for his own 
explanation. A few additional lines or words which struck the 
reviewer as reasonably worthy of a note are: 1. 160, docteur; 1. 258, 
La part que vous prenez a sa convalescence ; 1. 325, On n’est point 
les esclaves ; 1. 360 ff., a smooth translation; 1. 479, Vous moquez- 
vous des gens d'avoir fait ce complot ; 1. 503, ennui; 1. 806, indicate 
that the ill omens mentioned are still current in some sections of 
the United States, breaking a mirror being universally a bad por- 
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tent, and dreaming of muddy water foretelling a death in the 
family ; 1. 845, Mais ce valet m’a dit qu’dl s’en alloit descendre. 

At the end of the third act attention might well be drawn to the 
impression which would be produced were the action to end there, 
as we are to assume that it did at the first performance. The lines 
furnish a dénouement which might serve at a pinch, but which 
would justify protests, leaving the Hypocrite victorious as it does. 
This would explain the opposition which the play aroused even 
from those who would not feel themselves personally attacked in it. 
The circumstances are essentially horrible if such a vice is to come 
forth triumphant, yet the verses themselves and the stage play 
immediately preceding are in a high degree comic, and would afford 
the final laugh. Did the dramatist have in view the complete play 
from the start? I do not believe that he did, though he would 
hardly have left it as we find it at the end of this act. 

The suggestions which have been offered, and the differences of 
opinion which have developed in the course of this review, would 
not have arisen in connection with the ordinary school text. 
They only prove with what fulness and scholarly care the editor 
has set forth the many questions which interest the student of this 
play, not hesitating to present his own view, but offering the reader 
opportunity to form judgment for himself. The edition is one 
which reflects credit upon American scholarship, and should 
certainly be in the hands of every teacher who uses this play in 
class, and of the students who desire really to understand and 
appreciate it. 


Casimir Dovuctass ZDANOWIOZ. 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College. 
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AnGLo-Saxon RIDDLE 56 


It has not been noted apparently that in lines 5-7 of Riddle 56 
in the Anglo-Saxon collection there is an interesting echo of a 
figure common in medieval hymns of the cross’: 

Ond rode tacn pes us to roderum up 


hledre rerde, er he helwara 
burg abrece. 


In the Latin hymns of the cross we have the following: 
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Ave, scala peccatorum 

Qua ascendit Rex coelorum 
Ut ad choros angelorum 
Homo sic ascenderet, 





found in Kehrein’s Lateinische Sequenzen des Mittelalters, Mainz, 
1873, p. 589, to which may be added the following: Mone, 1, p. 142, 
st. 20, 1. 39 (Tu scala, tu ratis) ; Kehrein, p. 67, no. 60, st. 5 (Haec 
est scala peccatorum) ; p. 75, no. 73, st. 2 (Haec est scala novae 
legis) ; p. 76, no. 75 (To scala, tu ratis). The list might be easily: 
increased, but this will be enough to show the general popularity 
of the figure. The beginning of the idea may perhaps be found in 
the apocryphal Acts of Philip, for which reference I am indebted 
to Professor G. G: King of Bryn Mawr College: 

“And the Saviour having turned, stretched up His hand, and 
marked a cross in the air coming down from above even to the 
abyss, and it was full of light, and had its form after the likeness 
of a ladder. And all the multitude that had gone down from the 
city into the abyss came up on the ladder of the luminous cross; 
but*there remained below the proconsul, and the viper which they 
worshipped.” (Ante-Nicene Christian Library, xv1, Roberts and 
Donaldson, Edinburgh, 1870, p. 311.) 

For such a conception some early allegorization of Jacob’s lad- 
der, which was common enough in medieval art, no doubt gave the 
first hint. The Latin form of the apocryphal passage seems to 
have been known by the sixth century (op. cit., p. xiv) ; and in the 
sixth century too the idea received extensive elaboration at the 
hands of Johannes Climacus, thus styled because of his work the 
Klimaz. This book is conveniently described and its illuminations 
reproduced in the Studies in East Christian and Roman Art, Den- 
nison and Morey, N. Y., 1918, pp. 1 ff. An allied tradition is that 
of the ladder on the robe of the Lady Philosophy of Boethius, and 
also that of the Scala Perfectionis of the mystics. In connection 
with these may be cited the scala coeli of Honorius of Autun (Patr. 
Lat., cLxxtr, coll. 1229 and .1239), which possibly served as the 
basis for the adaptation in Alanus de Insulis (Patr. Lat., ocx, 224) 
where the ladder has six steps corresponding to six virtues leading 
to heaven. And here belongs the ladder of Contemplation in the 
Paradiso (xxXt, ll. 28 ff.). A ladder with three steps, Contrition, 
Confession, and Satisfaction, appears in a common exemplum: 
“Walter in search of a kingdom” (Gesta Romanorum, cr; and 
Percy Soc. Pub., vi1t, pp. 48-9, see note p. 226), with a possible 
parallel in the steps in the Purgatorio (1x, ll. 76 ff.). Finally com- 
pare the figure used in regard to the saints, Rev. Celt., xx, 260, 68.; 
270, 92. 

Howarp R. PAtcu. 
Smith College. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE PUBLISHED WORKS OF 
FEDERICO HANSSEN 


Dr. Federico (Friedrich) Hanssen, Director of the Instituto 
Pedagégico of the University of Chile, died August 29, 1919, at 
Santiago de Chile. He was born (1857) in Moscow of German 
parents, and was educated in Germany. His first work was in Greek 
and Latin grammar and prosody. Dr. Hanssen was both a scholar 
and a teacher of note. He went to Chile in 1889 at the request of 
the then Minister of Public Instruction, Don Julio Batados Espi- 
nosa, to found the Seminario Pedagégico. This institution devel- 
oped later into the Instituto Pedagogico, which is an integral part 
of the University and prepares young men and young women to 
become professors in the liceos. 

The following list of Dr. Hanssen’s publications is not complete. 
It does not contain his early writings on Commodian, Anacreontic - 
poetry, Latin syntax, etc., but it includes all the titles of his works 
that are to be found in the Library, of The Hispanic Society of 
America or in my own private collection and a few others. The 
works that are in the Library of The Hispanic Society are marked 
with an asterisk. 


Los alejandrinos de Alfonso X. Reprinted from the Anales de la Univer- 
sidad de Chile, Santiago de Chile, 1913. 

El arte mayor de J. de Mena. Reprinted from the Anales, 1906. 

Las coplas 1788-1792 del “ Libro de Alexandre.” In the Revista de filologia 
espanola, 11, 21-30. 

De los adverbios mucho, mui i much. Reprinted from the Anales, 1905. 

Dos problemas de sintaxis. Reprinted from the Anales, 1907. 

*Elementos de fonolojia castellana. Reprinted from the Anales, 1900. 

La elisién y la sinalefa en el “Libro de Alejandro.” In the Revista de 
filologia espafola, 111, 345-356. 

Los endecasflabos de Alfonso X. In the Bulletin hispanique, xv, 284-299. 

Espicilejio gramatical. Reprinted from the Anales, 1911. 

*Estudios ortogrfficos sobre la Astronomia del rei D. Alfonso X. Re- 
printed from the Anales, 1895. 

*Estudios sobre la conjugacién aragonesa. Reprinted from the Anales, 
1896. : 

*Estudios sobre la conjugaci6én leonesa. Reprinted from the Anales, 1896. 

Gramftica hist6rica de la lengua castellana. Halle a. S., Max Niemeyer, 
1913. 

*Un himno de Juan Ruiz. Reprinted from the Anales, 1899. 

Die jambischen Metra Alfons des X. In the Modern Language Notes, 
XXIX, 65-68. 

Materiales sintfcticos. Reprinted from the Anales, 1915. 

Metrische Studien zu Alfonso u. Berceo. Valparafso, 1903. 

Los metros de los cantares de Juan Ruiz. Reprinted from the Anales, 1902. 

*Miscelinea de versificaci6n castellana. Reprinted from the Anales, 1897. 

*Notas a la prosodia castellana. Reprinted from the Anales, 1900. 

*Notas a la versificacién de Juan Manuel. Reprinted from the Anales, 1902. 

Notas a la Vida de Santo Domingo de Silos, escrita por Berceo. Santiago 
de Chile, Imprenta Cervantes, 1907. 

*Notas al Poema del Cid. Reprinted from the Anales, 1911. 
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*La pasiva castellana. Reprinted from the Anales, 1912. ; 

*Das Possessivpronomen in den altspanischen Dialekten. Reprinted from 
the Verhandlungen des deutschen wissenschaftlichen Vereins in Santiago, 
mr. Valparaiso, 1897. 

La preposicién para. In the Bulletin hispanique, x, 40-46. 

La seguidilla. Reprinted from the Anales, 1909. 

“Sobre el hiato en la antigua versificacién castellana. Reprinted from the 
Anales, 1896. 

“Sobre el metro del Poema de Fernin Gonzflez. Reprinted from the 
Anales, 1904. 

“Sobre el ruego de Tétis (De Thetidis precibus). Reprinted from the 
Anales, 1893. 

“Sobre la conjugacién del Libre de Apolonio. Reprinted from the Anales, 
1896. 

*Sobre la formacién del imperfecto de la segunda i tercera conjugacién 
castellana en las poesias de Gonzalo de Berceo. Reprinted from the 
Anales, 1894. 

*Sobre la interpretaci6én de un pasaje de la Ilfada (De Iovis consilio). 
Reprinted from the Anales, 1893. 


_ *Sobre la poesia épica de los Visigodos. Santiago de Chile, Imprenta Cer- 


vantes, 1892. 

Sobre la pronunciacién del diptongo ie. Santiago de Chile, 1895. 

“Sobre las coplas 1656-1661 del Arcipreste de Hita. Reprinted from the 
Anales, 1900. 

“Sobre los caracteres especiales de los idiomas. Santiago de Chile, Im- 
prenta Cervantes, 1892. 

“Sobre los pronombres posesivos de los antiguos dialectos castellanos. 
Reprinted from the Anales, 1898. 

“Spanische Grammatik auf historischer Grundlage (Sammlung kurzer 
Lehrbiicher der romanischen Sprachen und Literaturen, v1). Halle a. 
S., M. Niemeyer, 1910. ; 

*Das spanische Passiv. Reprinted from the Romanische Forschungen, 
XXIX, 764-778. 

*Ueber die altspanischen Priiterita vom Typus ove, pude. Reprinted from 
the Verhandlungen, 11. Valparaiso, 1898. 

*Zur spanischen und portugiesischen Metrik. Reprinted from the Ver- 
handlungen, Iv. Valparaiso, 1900. 

E. C. Hits. 


Indiana University. 





THE Sources or Rovusseav’s Edouard Bomston 


I have read with a great deal of interest, in Modern Philology 
of July last, the article by Professor George R. Havens on The 
Sources of Rousseau’s Edouard Bomston. 

It would be difficult not to admit the existence of the two “ chief 
sources ” referred to: Prévost’s Cleveland, and Muralt’s Lettres sur 
les Anglais. I wonder, however, if more could not be made of 
Muralt if one went deeper into the spirit of the Lettres, and did 
not allow himself to be so much limited by verbal resemblances, 
which are, after all, only external signs of a much deeper relation 
between the two authors. As to Prévost’s Cleveland, its importance 
appears somewhat diminished when one reflects that the “ English 
gentleman ” was in the eighteenth century in France, a sort of 
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Type littéraire, as the Honnéie homme was in the seventeenth. I 
am not prepared to maintain that Cleveland was not specially 
present in Rousseau’s mind while he was writing la Nouvelle 
Héloise, although the passages quoted to prove that it was are not 
altogether convincing. On the other hand, is it not a little surpris- 
ing that one who is trying to find a direct source of Edouard 
Bomston has kept absolutely silent about Colonel Morden, the 
“ English gentleman ” in Clarissa Harlowe? As long as Clarissa 
Harlowe is the novel which Rousseau tried to re-write on a higher 
plane, so to speak, Morden would seem to offer to the scholar the 
first parallel to the character of Bomston. Let us recall the passage 
of Joseph Texte’s J.-J. Rousseau et le Cosmopolitisme litteraire.* 
“, . . Puis, il y a symétrie dans la disposition des personnages. 
Julie ressemble 4 Clarisse, comme Claire 4 Miss Howe. .’. . De 
méme que Miss Howe épouse le lourd et excellent Hickman, de 
méme Claire devient la femme du bon et honnéte M. d’Orbe. . . . 
Et de méme encore, Julie a comme Clarisse, un pére dur et insen-- 
sible, une mére bonne et insignifiante. Comme Clarisse trouve un 
protecteur en le colonel Morden, de méme Julie et Saint-Preux ont 
un confident en milord Bomston. Comme Morden, Bomston est 
Vhonneur personnifié; comme lui, il est fier et généreux. Wol- 
mer... ete.” 

Bven should Professor Havens reach the conclusion that Rous- 
seau’s Bomston reminds us less of Colonel Morden than of Cleve- 
land, mention of Morden ought not to be omitted, since my infor- 
mation, even of a negative character, is of interest to the scholar. 
But there are good reasons to believe that Professor Havens would 
find it very stimulating to compare the treatment of Bomston by 
Rousseau with the treatment of Morden by Richardson. Of course, 
an investigation of this sort would require more than a mere search | 
for parallel passages; it would require keen psychological insight 
into the various motives which inspired Richardson and Rousseau 
when they drew up their respective pictures of the ideal English 
gentleman ; as a matter of fact, the differences between Morden and 
Bomston would afford at least as much food for reflection as their 


similarities. ALBERT SCHINZ 
Smith College. 





LOWELL ON Mitton’s Areopagitica 


In James Russell Lowell’s essay, “ Milton’s Areopagitica,” 
appears the following passage: 

“The Areopagitica is the best known and most generally liked of 
Milton’s prose writings, because it is the only one concerning whose 
subject the world has more nearly come to an agreement. In all 
the others except the tract concerning Education, and the History 


* Hachette, 1895, pp. 286, 287. 
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of Britain in its first edition, there are embers of controversy which 
the ashes of two centuries cover but have not cooled” (Latest 
Interary Essays and Addresses, ed. 1892, p. 99). 

Lowell here implies that all editions of the History of Britain 
after the first contained “ embers of controversy.” His allusion is 
manifestly to the invective which Milton pronounced.in that work 
against the Long Parliament and the Westminster Assembly. The 
digressive passage containing this invective was, however, omitted 
not only from the first ed. (1670), but also from the editions of 
1677, 1695, 1698 (in Toland’s collection of the Prose Works, with 
the date 1694 on the title-page of the History), 1706 (in Kennett’s 
Complete History of England), and 1719 (a reprint of the text of 
1706). It did not appear in a Miltonic context until 1738, when 
Thomas Birch, in his edition of the Prose Works, inserted it near 
the beginning of the Third Book of the History. 


University of Wisconsin. Harry GLicKSMAN. 





THe Otp Enotrsu Lire or Str. CHRISTOPHER 


The first 1939 lines of Beowulf and the three prose pieces imme- 
diately preceding the Old English epic in Ms. Cotton Vitellius A 
XV, are written in one and the same hand. Of these texts, the 
fragmentary and unique Old English version of the Life of St. 
Christopher—first printed in 1888 by G. Herzfeld (Englische 
Studien, x111, 142)—is decidedly the one most injured by the fire 
of 1731, the margins of its pages offering such difficulties to an 
editor as are scarcely encountered on any but a few of the worst 
folios of Beowulf. The condition of the first page is especially 


. bad; in addition to being charred, it is considerably soiled. These 


difficulties were by no means adequately met by Herzfeld’s edition. 
Five years later there appeared in Anglia (xvi1, 110) a second 
study of the fragment by Hinenkel, in which the text is reproduced 
line by line with the Latin version. So far is this reproduction from 
being an improvement on Herzfeld’s work that no justification can 
be found either for the flagrantly inaccurate text which Einenkel 
prints or for the injudicious and altogether unwarranted prefatory 
remarks with which he introduces his untrustworthy edition. That 
no misunderstanding of this questionably severe statement may 
arise, the following long quotation from Einenkel is given: 

“ Die altenglische tibertragung ist zum ersten und einzigem male 
abgedruckt worden nach Herzfeld’s abschrift. . . . Dass ich sie 
hier nochmals nach meiner abschrift folgen lasse, begriindet sich 
durch eine ziemlich grosse anzahl von abweichungen, welche sich 
durch eine genauere einsicht in das ms. ergab. Diese abweichungen 
erkliren sich zum einen teile aus lesefehlern zum anderen aus 
druckfehlern. Der grésste teil jedoch besteht darin, dass Herzfeld 
im Mai 1888 so viel worter, silben und buchstaben mehr gesehen 
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hat, als ich im August 1893°zu erkennen im stande war, obgleich 
ich mich eines recht scharfen gesichtes erfreue und wahrend der 
abschrift von dem wetter sehr begiinstigt wurde. Woraus dieses 
Herzfeld’sche plus sich erklirt, ist nicht so leicht zu sagen. In 
manchen fallen wird wohl Herzfeld in den fehler vieler geiibten 
Copisten verfallen sein, die wahrscheinlichkeit fiir die wirklichkeit 
zu halten, d. h. nicht mit den augen, sondern dem geiste zu copieren. 
Scheiden wir aber diese wenigen fille aus, so bleibt uns fiir die 
grosse zahl der iibrigen nichts als anzunehmen, dass die schriftziige 
der handschrift in der kurzen spanne von fiinf jahren an ungemein 
zahlreichen stellen bis zur volligen unleserlichkeit verblasst oder 
verdunkelt sind. Dies ist iiberaus lehrsam. Es giebt uns den deut- 
lichen rat mit der abschrift alles dessen, was bisher noch nicht ge- 
druckt vorliegt, nicht mehr lange zu zégern.” 

A statement like this is certainly an excellent trial of scholarly 
patience. On the face of it, if words be not minced, it is sheer non- 
sense. That it should find its place, unchallenged and unrefuted, 
in a reputable periodical of scholarly standing, is a lamentable index 
of the lack of interest in, and perhaps ignorance of, manuscripts 
themselves as opposed to their contents. To anyone at all familiar 
with paleography, Einenkel’s vision of all our Old English mss., 
rapidly fading away from sight before our very eyes, is too prepos- 
terous to merit serious attention. Were his work as an editor reli- 
able, his frequent departures from Herzfeld’s reading of the Ms. 
would have to be attributed not to the evanescent nature of century- 
tried ink, but indeed to a lack of accuracy on the part of Herzfeld. 
This, however, is not the case. Careful collation of each edition 
with the Ms. brings out most unmistakably the fact that Einenkel’s 
text is far inferior to that of Herzfeld which he presumes to rectify. 
Tn fact, were the two editions undated and unprefaced, no critic 
would fail to let Einenkel’s version antedate Herzfeld’s text. In 
instance after instance Einenkel fails to see what in the Ms. is abso- 
lutely clear. Time after time he sarcastically notes that he can see 
nothing of what Herzfeld prints. Reference is not now being made 
to smudged or scorched or faded passages where reading is difficult, 
but to plain, easily legible parts of the Ms. where doubt as to the 
reading is impossible. In a forthcoming edition of the text? will 
be duly recorded these lapses of vision and the accompanying re- 
marks with which Einenkel lays himself open to correction. Here, 
it is unnecessary to add more than that Hinenkel read the ms. 
neither “mit dem Geiste” nor “mit den Augen,” and that his 
criticism of Herzfeld’s work is altogether unfounded and certainly 
unjust. Herzfeld’s text, as will be shown in the new edition, is by 
no means perfect; but so far superior is it to Einenkel’s work that 
the latter may safely be neglected. 


University of Minnesota. 


STantey J. Ryprns. 


* Now in preparation for the Early English Text Society. 
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. BRIEF MENTION 


Poetry and Dreams. By F. C. Prescott (Boston, The Four Seas 
Company, 1919). In the history of literature the use of the dream 
as a structural device is to be noticed in all periods; in medieval 
times it commands very special attention and has elicited several 
monographs. W. Baake’s Die Verwendung des Trawmmotis in 
der englischen Dichtung bis Chaucer (Diss. Halle a. S., 1906), may 
be mentioned, not for exceptional merits, but because it supplies a 
study of the subject in English literature of a period that keeps the 
dream in the category of stylistic devices against the background of 
popular belief. He asks the psychological question “denn was ist 
der Traum anders als ein unbewusstes Erdichten, oder das Dichten 
anders als ein waches Triumen?” merely to imply that this 
doctrine was not in vogue in the objective, realistic period studied 
by him, and that it has often misled writers to accept the rubric 
“Das Leben ein Traum” (p. 54). He finds that medieval litera- 
ture, not admitting individual subjectivity in the modern sense, 
restricts the subconscious activity of the dreamer’s mind chiefly to a 
pictorial or dramatic reflection of the objects, events, and ideas of 
the time. Chaucer and the author of Piers the Plowman are 
‘makers’; not dreamers but the makers of dreams. Not to digress 
into a discussion of what Goldsmith named “the disagreeable 
institution of effect and cause,” the connotations of poetry, inspira- 
tion, and dreams have become intimately interlocked and blended . 
in a psychological interpretation of the activities of the creative 
imagination. Hebbel (quoted by Mr. Prescott, p. 5) exclaims, 
“ My belief that dream and poetry are identical, is more and more 
confirmed.” Other witnesses are called. Charles Lamb says, “ the 
true poet dreams being awake,” and Sully Prudhomme defines 
poetry to be “le réve par lequel homme aspire 4 une vie supé- 
rieure.” The witnesses are many and in essential agreement. The 
‘divine madness’ has now come to be regarded as a subject for 
investigation in the psychological laboratory, where it responds to 
tests of the different aspects of consciousness and discloses the 
nature of sleep and the characteristics of genius. This was sure to 
follow .such utterances as have been cited, to which may be added 
that of Jean Paul Richter: “ Genius is, in more senses than one, a 
sleep-walker, and in its bright dream can accomplish what one 
awake could never do.”» The power of creative detachment is to be 
understood as superior ability in the act of dreaming, superior 
control of what is stored up in the subconscious treasury. 

No more recent investigator and writer has handled the subject 
of the interaction of subliminal mentation and conscious thought 
in a more fascinatingly suggestive manner than that maintained 
by Frederic W. H. Myers in the initial chapters of Human Person- 
ality (1903). In his view it is by ‘ subliminal uprushes’ that con- 
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scious efforts are spiritually and artistically enriched and height- 
ened; that these uprushes “often contain knowledge which no 
ordinary method of research could acquire ” ; and that the “ inspira- 
tion of Genius ” is therefore “a subliminal uprush, and emergence 
into the current of ideas which man is consciously manipulating 
of other ideas which he has not consciously originated, but which 
have shaped themselves beyond his will, in the profounder regions 
of his being.” The confirming confession of Wordsworth is cited: 


An auxiliar light 
Came from my mind, which on the setting sun 
Bestowed new splendor. 


Bodily eyes 
Were utterly forgotten, and what I saw 
Appeared like something in myself, a dream, 
A prospect in the mind. 


Again, to follow Myers in the reiteration of his leading proposi- 
tion: “ When the subliminal mentation co-operates with and sup- 
plements the supraliminal, without changing the apparent phase of 
personality, we have genius.” The degree of his superior ability to 
avail himself of the subliminal storehouse measures the genius of 
a man, and constitutes the characteristic difference between genius 
and average ability. Now, it is in Art that the results of this 
drawing upon the deeper knowledge and wider symbolism stored 
up subliminally will be likely to become manifest above the con- 
scious threshold. 

Myers insists on spiritistic implications of his theory. He does 
not let the matter rest in the statement that genius is “ that happy 
mixture of subliminal with supraliminal faculty,” but adds that, 
in his view, the subliminal “is in closer relation than the supra- 
liminal to the spiritual world.” By this he is drawn into observa- 
tions on the difference, the temperamental difference, between men, 
which conditions the character and the limitations of their respec- 
tive endowments in subliminal resources. Not to pronounce on 
the value of this branch of his speculation, it remains true that 
Myers has left a discussion of the two aspects of consciousness that 
is unsurpassed as an introduction to the psycho-analysis of the 
literary artist, to say nothing of the ever widening reach of this 
new manner of analyzing old experiences. 

Mr. Prescott has made no reference to Myers, but he cannot be 
supposed to deny the pertinence and the advantage of keeping him 
in mind. Besides, there is, what may not be at once suspected, an 
excuse for Mr. Prescott’s omission of an introduction to his subject 
that would necessarily contain some consideration of the chapters 
in Myers’ book. The excuse emerges from the inherent difference 
between a book and a ‘ paper’ or article in a periodical, for Mr. 
Prescott has merely detached and put forth in book-form an article 
he had published in The Journal of Abnormal Psychology, v1 
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(1912-13), 17-46; 104-143. The reader may think that he is 
rather unfairly left to discover this for himself. There is no 
preface or note giving the information, and the imprint, “ Copy- 
right, 1912,” is not in itself clear. Mr. Prescott’s ‘book,’ tho 
dated 1919, is therefore not less than seven years old. That the 
‘article’ in this form will become more widely known in the circle 
of literary students must be Mr. Prescott’s reason for reprinting it 
as a book, and the same motive may be valid as a justification of 
this ‘ brief mention.’ 

It would be futile to deny that psycho-analysis can contribute 
nothing of importance to the deeper understanding of literature. 


’ The new science is too much concerned with the activities of the 


creative imagination to have no effect on literary criticism and the 
interpretation of the critic’s terminology. The student of literary 
art is not required to become a Freudian, but he cannot afford to 
stand apart and refuse to avail himself of any advantage that may 
be gained from a set of new symbols. This describes the attitude 
of Mr. Prescott. He is not a psycho-analyst, but merely as a 
student of literature examines the “resemblance and unexplained 
relation between poetry and dreams” in the light of Freud’s 
Traumdeutung, assuming “the soundness of Dr. Freud’s theory, 
though this may be still in debate among psychologists.” 

As already noticed, Myers appealed to the poets themselves for 
confirmation of his interpretation of the activities of creative 
‘genius.’ Mr. Prescott does the same, and justifies the method: 
“ New theories of this kind, if at all important, are seldom new in 
the sense that they have not been surmised and foreshadowed by 
poets and other imaginative writers. This is a*part of the function 
of poets as prophets—to see truth imaginatively before it is grasped 
intellectually. It is one of the tests of new doctrines to ask if they 
thus find confirmation in literature” (p. 7). The creative genius 
being operative in all departments of literature and the other arts, 
the appeal is wide in its reach. Both Myers and Prescott. find the 
new metaphor confirmed in clearest terms by Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s acknowledgment of the help of the Brownies (Myers, p. 91), 
and Myers quotes (inter alia) the words of De Musset: “On ne 
travaille pas, on écoute, c’est comme un inconnu que vous parle 4 
Voreille”; and the summary statement of M. Ribot: “It is the 
unconscious which produces what is vulgarly called inspiration.” 
Accepting, then, the metaphors of the discussion (see Myers, p. 14, 
note), the subconscious activity of the mind is, of course, common 
to all men (Prescott, p. 66) ; but the man of genius has the superior 
power to bring under supraliminal control the subliminal thought 
and desires of the average man, and thus add to what Carlyle de- 
scribes as “the uttered part of man’s life” (p. 23). 

Too much is brought together by Myers and Mr. Prescott that 
relates to the old metaphors such as imagination and fancy, inspira- 
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tion and enthusiasm, instinct, poetic frenzy or ecstasy, insight, 
prophecy, abstraction, and the like, to favor an inclination on the 
part of the literary student to be indifferent to this subject. He is 
being drawn into it by books and periodicals that might be sup- 
posed to be outside of his special province, as, for example by Dr. 
Coriot’s book, The Hysteria of Lady Macbeth (1912), from which 
a chapter has been translated and taken up in the Zentralblatt fir 
Psychoanalyse und Psychotherapie (1v, 384 ff.) ; and the first ap- 
pearance of Mr. Prescott’s contribution evokes connotations of the 
same character. 

What is the source of the perceptions and desires expressed be- 
neath the threshold of consciousness? How Myers deals with the 
question has already been indicated. Mr. Prescott moves somewhat 
in the same direction when he connects the irresponsible world of 
dreams with the acts and feelings of childhood: “In general the 
dream experiences, as compared with those of waking, have a kind 
of freshness and vigorous youthfulness about them as if they stood 
nearer to life’s source” (p. 36; cf. also p. 63 note 2). But the 
creative endowment is made effectual thru education and discipline. 
Coleridge outlined the comprehensive knowledge to be acquired by 
one that would aspire to achieve an epic, and Keats longed for time 
and privilege to learn more so that he might write better. There is 
an empirical view of how things are done that will not be relegated 
to the area of the vague when products of the creative mind are 
considered. Locke is not yet altogether superseded. One cannot 
build without acquired building-material. At this angle another 
set of symbols may be introduced to figure the activities of the crea- 
tive mind, and M. Nicolas Kostyleff comes forward with Le Méca- 
nisme cérébral de la pensée, denying the Freudian theory of poetic 
inspiration. The poet, fitted by temperament and specific sensi- 
bility, must above all have an efficient “ personal mechanism of 
verbal reactions. This mechanism is a part of inspiration.” What 
is stored up in the mind in association with words sinks into the 
subconscious, whence it is drawn forth by interlocking chains of 
association. Myers’ ‘ uprush’ now becomes “a verbal discharge of 
automatic associations.” In the composition of poetry, “no sooner 
does one flight of ideas come to an end than some overtone in it 
awakens further associations and another flight begins.”—-The mys- 
tery takes on various names, but remains a mystery. 

This notice was in the hands of the printer before it was observed 
that Myers’ Human Personality has been re-issued in an abridged 
form (Longmans, Green & Co.; see The Atheneum for Jan. 16). 
This fact does at least not contradict the judgment, expressed 
above, that Myers has supplied the best introduction to the theory 
of subconscious activities. 


J. W. B. 
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Since the publication in which it appears has not been generally 
accessible and the discussion itself is of considerable importance, it 
may be worth while to call the attention of students of early French 
literature to a pamphlet by Karl Christ called Die altfranzdsischen 
Handschriften der Palatina (Beihefte zum Zentralblatt fiir Bublio- 
thekswesen, Xvi, Leipzig, 1916). Dr. Christ, believing that the 
three Old French manuscripts in the University library of Heidel- 
berg could hardly have been the only representatives of that lan- 
guage among the great collections of the counts of the Palatinate, 
came to the conclusion, especially after studying early inventories, © 
that the missing volumes must be among the Palatina latini in the 
Vatican. Accordingly, he searched the cases containing these 
Palatine manuscripts, and was richly rewarded by the discovery of 
some twenty-five uncatalogued and, for practical purposes, unknown 
French manuscripts. 

The contents of these as well as of the three manuscripts at 
Heidelberg he has carefully described in his pamphlet. Moreover, 
he not only gives generous excerpts from the various works in each 
manuscript, but in most cases adds valuable literary and historical 
notes as well, so that his discussions are a distinct contribution to 
the literature of the subjects considered. Space forbids giving a 
complete catalog of the material thus brought to light. It includes 
a fragment of the chanson de geste, Aspremont, manuscripts of 
Folque de Candie, Partonopeus de Blois, Floire et Blancheflor 
(fragment), Amadas et Idoine (frag.), Wace’s Brut (frag.), 
Gautier de Coincy’s Miracles de Nostre Dame, a prose Tristan and 
Mort d’Artus, a translation of the Belli sacri historia, William de 
Wadington’s Mamiel des péchés, Jean Chapuis’ Sept articles de la 
foi (frag.), a Passion play, a Bible abrégée (prose), Guillaume de 
Deguilleville’s Pélerinage de la vie humaine, Aldebrandin de 
Sienne’s Régime du Corps, various short theological and didac- 
tic works in prose and verse, Christine de Pisan’s Cité -des 
dames, Alain Chartier’s Livre des quatre dames and Consolation 
des trois vertus, Laurent de Premierfait’s translation of the 
Decameron, Martin Le Franc’s Champion des dames, Raoul 
Lefévre’s Recueil des histoires de Troie, and finally two important 
sixteenth century manuscripts: a collection of poems by Clément 
Marot, Melin de Saint-Gelais and their friends, and a Protestant 
play of the Reformation, the Tragédie du Sac de Cabriére. 


G. F. 























